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A New Plan Worth Trying by Your Sunday School 


AN EXCHANGEABLE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Fifty choice books of your own selection leased for $250 per month and exchanged every three months if desired for others 
equally good. 

You will not only save money by this plan, but you will find that fresh books at frequent intervals will keep up interest in the 
library and quadruple its usefulness. 


How Different from the Old Plan 


Our plan should not be confused with that of the “Travelling Libraries” heretofore advertised with indifferent success and now 
mostly discontinued. By that plan only certain sets of books were furnished, and these sets were selected by the dealer, not by the 
school, and usually contained many uninteresting and comparatively useless volumes, besides a large proportion of books already owned 
or read by the majority of scholars and hence of little value to them. Being sent from one school to another without frequent inspec- 
tion, they soon became badly soiled and worn, so that the plan was seldom satisfactory though used by hundreds of schools in spite of 
obvious defects. 

Our plan allows the school to make its own selections just as if it were buying the books, and furnishes a catalogue of over 1,000 
choice books from which the selection may be made. It does not require the return of the books at a specified time. They may be 
kept until all have read them who wish to, or part may be returned and the balance kept for a longer time. We keep 50 guod books 
constantly on your shelves for $2.50 per month or 100 at $5.00 per month. We number them, keep them in repair, rebind or replace 
them as needed. We thus offer all the advantages of the old plan without its objectionable features. 

The cataloguing of a library, as it is ordinarily done, includes dead as well as live books, and is no small task, involving 
considerable expense as well as labor; yet without catalogues a library is largely unavailable and comparatively useless. Catalogues 
cannot easily be kept up when books are purchased in small installments, and when purchased in large lots the expense of books and 
catalogues often means a considerable debt for the school, and before ths books are used up interest in the library usually declines, 
because not stimulated by fresh accessions. We furnish 100 catalogues of the 50 books you select for only $1.00, or 200 catalogues of 
100 books for $2.00. 

Our exchangeab'e plan therefore means: ist, Frequent accessions and all books live books. 2d, Prevention of wasteful ac- 
cumulation of books no longer useful to you. 34, A large saving in expense and you pay as you go. 4th, Complete catalogues of 
books in use at nominal cost, so that each user may have a list at home to select from and have the list renewed whenever the books 


How to Start an Exchangeable Library 


1. Send for our new descriptive list of 1,000 approved books. 

2. Check 200 or 250 or more titles that your school would like to read during the coming year, apportioning them among primary, 
intermediate and adult readers to suit your requirements. We will ship 50 of them immediately, proportionally assorted. 

3. Send us no money till we send you a bill, which will usually be once each quarter. 

4. When the scholars have read the first 50 books we send and want fresh books, let us know, and we will send 50 others from 
those you have selected, on receipt of which you may return the 50 wh’ch you have. 

5. You pay freights, but we furnish boxes and deliver to the depot without charge. We guarantee that your freight shal] not 
exceed 75 cts. on each shipment. If it does, we pay the excess to any point on the railroad east of the Missouri River. Beyond that 
we pay 50 cts. toward freight expense each time. 

6. If you want your books catalogued, say so when you order, and printed catalogues will come with the books, costing you only 
$1.00 for 100 catalogues of 560 books. 

7. Perhaps you already have a good book case. If not, we will furnish one at small cost as per description found in our catalogue. 

8. We furnish scholar’s library cards at 50 cts. per 100, and Librarian’s cards, to keep a record of each book and to represent it 
when it is out, at 75 cts. per 100. 

You will find that our list includes the choicest books for young people that the market affords, and it will be supplemented from 
time to time. It now includes the works of Miss Alcott, ‘‘ Pansy,” Susan Coolidge, E. E. Hale, Mrs. I. T. Thurston, Amelia Barr, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. F. H. Burnett, President Roosevelt, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, W. E. Barton, Willis Boyd Allen, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Ralph Connor, W. O. Stoddard, E. S. Brooks, James Otis, Mrs. Frank Lee, Sophy Swett, Julia McNair Wright, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, A. G. Plympton, Wm. Drysdale, Laura E. Richards, and scores of other writers of the same class such as young 

people like, and who know how to write books that are interesting as well as instructive and helpful. The books are classified as 
Primary, Intermediate and Adult, and vary in price from 50 cts. to $1.50 each, while sets of small siete books not over $2.00 in price 
are counted as single volumes. 








How the Expense Compares 


During the year, by our new plan, your school has the use of 150 or 200 books, if they care to read that many, for only $30.00. 
Freights and catalogues would cost you perhaps $7.00 or $8 00 more.. Total cost say $38.00 per year. 

To buy 200 such books and catalogue them In the usual way would cost you from $125.00 to $200.00 and after being read they 
wou'd be of little value to you. We aim to save you at least two-thirds the cost as compared with purchasing. 

Probably you have books on hand that have served their purpose with you; if they are of the right sort and worth rebinding, we 
will be glad to buy some of them and rebind them for the use of other schools. If your books are too far gone for rebinding but still 
have some value, give the best of them to some needy frontier school through our Missionary Department and start a fresh library on 
the Exchangeable Plan. Our catalogue contains form for ordering and full particulars. Send for it at once. 
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Tue best natured child will.become peevish and 
fretful through the physical diseofnfort occasioned 
by improper feeding; Mellin’s Food children are 
happy and sweet tempered because the body and 
its organs are healthy and well developed. 


THE beginning of autumn is always the opening 
of activity in the china and glass shops, and as the 
fashion for better table furnishings has grown of 
late the crockery dealers have assembled in their 
stocks more and more attractive designs, so that in 
such an extensiye exhibit as is shown in the estab- 
lishment of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, occupying 
as they do seven floors, it is an interesting estab- 
lishment to pass an hour, and they are glad to show 
their exhibits whether to buyers or those interested 
in seeing choice ceramics and bric-a-brac. 


In OAK AND RAWHIDE.—AIl of our readers who 
admire the quaint and dignified simplicity of the 
Mission furniture should not fail to turn to the ad- 
vertisement of the Paine Furniture Company in an- 
other column today. A trial of the pieces now on 
exhibition by this house shows that the old Spanish 
monks who built their monasteries in the wilder- 
ness of Southern California a century and a half 
ago thoroughly understood the princ'ples of com- 
fort and knew how to work them out in oak and 
rawhide. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN.—Vacation is over. 
Again the school bell rings at morning and at noon, 
again with tens of thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
The little girl that a few days ago had roses in her 
cheeks, and the little boy whose lips were then so 
red you would have insisted that they had been 
“kissed by strawberries,” have already lost some- 
thing of the appearance of health. Now isa time 
when many children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the nerves, per- 
fects digestion and assimilation, and aids mental 
development by building up the whole system. 


THROUGH THE UPPER SoOUTH.—An autumn 
tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. A personally- 
conducted tour, covering nine days and including 
Gettysburg, Blue Mountains, Luray, Natural Bridge, 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville and 
Washington, will leave New York, by special Pull- 
man train of sleeping, dining and observation cars, 
on Oct. 8; leave Boston via Fall River Line, Oct. 7. 
Rate, covering transportation, carriage drives, 
hotel accommodations, and all necessary expenses 
except meals on Fall River Line Steamer, $90 from 
Boston and $85 from New York. The party will be 
under the direction of an experienced Pennsylvania 
Railroad tourist agent 4nd achaperon. An entire 
day will be spent on the Gettysburg battle field, 
another day at Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, 
two days at Asheville, and two days at Washing- 
ton. Apply to George M. Roberts, Passenger Agent 
New England District, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Old World in the New 
Century, by William E. Barton, D. D. The Pil- 
grim Press announces the publication during Sep- 
tember of a new book by Rev. Dr. William E. Bar- 
ton, entitled The Old World in the New Century. It 
will be Dr. Barton’s largest book thus far, containing 
487 octavo pages and 240 illustrations. It is an 
account of a tour in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Tur- 
key and the Orient. Thousands of Americans are 
now making such a tour every year, and an increas- 
ing number each year. The World’s Sunday School 
Convention to be held in Jerusalem in 1904 is likely 
to have attached to it just suchacruise. The title- 
page says that the book is for those who have made 
such a journey and wish to remember it ; those who 
hope to make the journey and wish to prepare for 
it; and those who cannot make the journey and 
wish to read aboutit. Dr. Barton made this journey 
in the winter and spring of 1902 and his account is 
fresh, breezy, readable avd tells the truth. The 
first cruise of this sort, keeping its own ship through- 
out, was that made famous by Mark Twain in his 
Innocents Abroad about thirty-five years ago. Dr. 
Barton draws some interesting contrasts between 
the “Innocents Abroad, past and present.” The 
price of the book is $2.50, but advance orders will 
be filled for $2. Address, Pilgrim Press, Boston or 
Chicago. 


PERMANENT MUSCULAR STRENGTH.—There is this 
to be borne in mind in these days when so many young 
men are giving so much attention to physical « evelop. 
— in gymnastic and athletic exercises, that there 


igth, motes digestion na assimilation, and 
builds up he whole system. 
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[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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“In Excelsis 


is beating all records as a high-stand- 
ard and yet truly popular hymn-book. 
It has already become a great favorite 
among Congregational Churches. 
If you need a new book, it will pay 
you to send for a free returnable copy 
of In Excelsis to 


THE CENTURY Co. 
Union Square, New York City 
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The beginning of Window Happi- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 
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To Clean Carpets. 


If you have a carpet that 
looKs dingy and you wish 
to restore it to its original 
freshness, make a stiff lather 


of Ivory Soap and warm 
water and scrub it, width by 
width, with the lather. Wipe 
with a cleandamp sponge. 
Do not apply more water 
than necessary. 








A BOOK OF NEW SONGS—JUST OUT! 


Young People’s Songs of Praise 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings. 


Never before has such a large and exceptionally fine and a prontiate collection for Young 
People’s Meetings been obtainable in one volume. 256 pages. early 100 new pieces, the most 
useful gospel hymns and sacred song*, many standard classical favorites. Price, round or shaped 
notes, full cloth Se oe 825.00 per 100. Sample copy. post free, 20 cents. Edition containing special 
supplement for ©. Societies, "same price. turnable copies mailed Pastors, Superintendents, 
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Event and Comment 


The University of Cali- 
fornia has taken a step 
which is of interest to 
Christian people everywhere, as well as 
to educators and other state universities. 
The regents have appointed Prof. Hiram 
Van Kirk, Ph. D., dean of the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary (Disciples), as lecturer 
in history, with the distinct understand- 
ing that he give courses in Bible history 
and literature. His initial course is a 
survey of Old Testament history and 
literature from the beginning to the 
disappearance of the northern kingdom. 
Seventy university students have regis- 
tered for the course. This is not the 
teaching of religion by the state, much 
less is it denominational propaganda. It 
is modern scholarly instruction in one of 
the greatest national histories and litera- 
tures of the world. Dr. Van Kirk ob- 
tained his B. D. at Yale Divinity School 
and his Ph. D at the University of Chi- 
cago. Both the University of California 
and Pacific Theological Seminary are 
fortunate in availing themselves of his 
service. It should be added that the 
university established several years ago 
a permanent department of Semitic lan- 
guages, whose instruction includes Old 
Testament history and exegesis, and 
whose two accomplished professors are 
Hebrew in blood and in religion. 


State Universities 
and the Bible 


: The prelate who is to. 

drchbishop Corrigan’s sueceed the late Arch- 
bishop Corrigan inthe 

greatest Roman Catholic see in the world, 
Rome possibly excepted, belongs not to 
the party and type to which the late arch- 
bishop belonged, but to that represented 
by Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ire- 
land and Keane, Bishops Conaty and 
Quigley. Bishop Farley is what Protes- 
tants would call evangelical. Much of the 
reputation for obscurantism which Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had was due, not to his 
conception of the episcopal office as it 
ought to be administered by a modern 
Roman Catholic, but to his temperament. 
Singularly broad, and often admitting the 
tremendous influence of the Protestant 
upon the Roman communion, he yet had 
the reputation of a narrow, old school ec- 
clesiastic. Bishop Farley, on the other 
hand, is neither so broad nor so liberal as 
his predecessor, yet he has now, and will 
have to the end of his episcopate, a repu- 
tation for liberality and breadth which 
the late archbishop never could attain. 
The reason is his even temper, his affable 
manner and, in a sense, his limitations. 
The latter will keep him safely within the 
traditions of his communion, and his lack 
of personal force will keep him out of con- 


troversies in which the rest of the world 
may be interested. Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s reputation was larger than his of- 
fice. Archbishop Farley will not be heard 
of, barring the unforeseen, after he shall 
have been given the pallium. That so 
emphatic indorsement of him went to 
Rome is, a hopeful sign of the times. 
Heretofore Americanism in the Roman 
Church has had in New York, the 
gateway on the traveler’s road to Rome, 
nothing of help and much of hindrance. 
Hereafter progress such as the best of 
Rome can make will have no obstacle and 
something of assistance in the metropolis. 


What Mr. B. F. Trueblood, 
ae tate in the American Friend, calls 
the supreme weakness of the Quaker 
denomination—he writes ‘‘church”— 
namely, its “‘tendency to general inco- 
herence, disfellowship and disintegra- 
tion,” has gone so far as to produce a 
reaction, in very sect preservation. Next 
month for the first time in more than 
two hundred years a Five Years’ Meeting 
will be held, representing three-fourths 
of all the Friends of the country and 
practically all of the orthodox wing. 
Ten of the thirteen yearly meetings of 
the United States have adopted the uni- 
form discipline and will send delegates 
to the Five Years’ Meeting. The inde- 
pendence of the local meeting being still 
carefully cherished, the Quakers realize 
now that they must not allow individual- 
ism to run to seed and defeat Christian 
or sectarian ends as it has been doing. 
To those who fear that the new union 
will breed ecclesiastical dictation, Mr. 
Trueblood affirms that there is no danger, 
so far spent everywhere is the spirit of 
proscription in matters ecclesiastical, and 
so numerous are those in Quakerdom who 
would resist anything like undermining 
of local autonomy in matters naturally 
subject to local control. It is very inter- 
esting to see this extremely individual- 
istic body of Christians subject to the 
same reactionary tendency toward cen- 
tralization of administrative power that 
has been going on in other Independent 
sects. 


Rev. I. J. Atwood, writ- 
ing to the American 
Board officials, gives a gloomy picture of 
the province of Shansi. The time has 
passed when summer rains could avail if 
they should come. To the scant crops of 
last year have succeeded brown and bare 
fields under scorching winds. No help for 
the starving people can be expected from 
the government. Those who have means 
refuse to contribute because they say 


A Famine in China 


they will be marked by government offi- 
cials for heavier taxes, and nine-tenths of 
the money raised would stick to the fin- 
gers of the collectors, who according to 
long-continued custom appropriate to 
themselves the greater part of public 
funds. Prices of food stuffs are rapidly 
rising, and diseases are spreading among 
the people even more than last year be- 
cause of lack of rain and scanty food. 
An appeal has been issued for help’to 
Christians in America and England. 
With our bountiful crops there would 
doubtless be a generous response if the 
starving people were near enough at hand 
to make their sufferings realized by those 
who have more than enough for them- 
selves. Mr. Atwood could disburse $10,- 
000 at once to great advantage in re- 
lieving distress in the two mission sta- 
tions. Contributions received by Treas- 
urer F. H. Wiggin at the American 
Board rooms, Boston, will be promptly 
forwarded. 


The loyalty to the papacy 
of not a few French Roman 
Catholics has been severely tested during 
the past two months while M. Combes 
and the ministry have been relentlessly 
enforcing the decrees against the schools 
maintained by the orders. ‘“‘ Why,” it 
has been asked by them, “has not the 
pope spoken? A like proceeding in any 
other country would have called forth a 
rebuke and a protest.” Quite true. But 
the pope, who has been in a tight place 
to be sure, probably knows, what these 
ardent friends of the orders do not know, 
that lying very near the surface and quite 
likely to come to the top soon, even 
though there be no immediate provoca- 
tion, is the determination of the forces. 
now dominant in France to sever church 
and state, to do away with the concor- 
dat. Any interference with French in- 
ternal affairs by the pope could only 
hasten an event dreaded by the majority 
of the higher placed personalities of the 
Church in Rome, but one which will be 
just as eagerly welcomed by not a few of 
the more intelligent French and Ameri- 
can Catholics who realize that with self- 
support will come self-respect and more 
self-rule for the church. 


The Pope Dumb 


The descendant:of a Vir- 
ginian lawyer, self-edu- 
cated, a Methodist circuit 
rider, a Bible society agent, an editor of 
Sunday school periodicals, literary editor 
and editor-in-chief of the New York Inde- 
pendent, pastor of the Church of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Brooklyn, and author of 
works of fiction, juvenilia and histories of 


Death of Edward 
Eggleston 
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the United States—Edward Eggleston 
died at his summer home, Lake George, 
N. Y., last week, aged sixty-four. Of 
late living a comparatively secluded life, 
while doing admirable work as a historian 
of the early period of our national his- 
tory, there was a time when Mr. Eggles- 
ton by his gifts of narrative, his charm 
as a thinker and writer on religious and 
educational themes and his profound 
spirit of altruism was quite a notable 
figure in our national life, wielding con- 
siderable influence through his spoken 
and written word. At atime when Amer- 
ican fiction was almost exclusively con- 
fined to depicting the life of the colo- 
nies or states along the coast, his books, 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, The Hoosier 
Schoolboy, The Mystery of Metropolis- 
ville and The Circuit Rider, came like a 
fresh wave of ozone from the prairies to 
brace the mind and heart of America and 
open the eyes of men to the best aspects 
of life in the Interior and West. Mr. 
Eggleston’s last books, dealing with the 
transfer of the European type of civiliza- 
tion to this continent, have been highly 
praised by competent critics. 


Prehistoric Ti An exhibition recently 
salaihauleo-tinie opened to the public 
Brought into History at Univecsiie? College, 


London, shows the results of last win- 
ter’s exploration in Egypt by Professor 
Petrie and his associates. The most im- 
portant discoveries were made at Abydos, 
which has yielded great treasures hereto- 
fore. Until recently it has been supposed 
that Menes was the earliest of Egyptian 
kings, and many believed that he was a 
mythical personage until his mummy was 
found. But Profestor Petrie has now 
found sufficient evidence that Abydos 
was already a city at the beginning of 
Menes’s reign, which he would date about 
4800 B. C. Nor was Menes the first ruler 
of Egypt. The names of five kings be. 
fore him were ascertained a year ago. 
Many relics have been obtained which 
belong to this remote period. Two tombs 
have been uncovered of the earlier half 
of the first dynasty, which remained as 
they were left by the mourners when 
closed some 6,600 years ago. Jars of ala- 
baster were there which had been placed 
beside the body of the corpse, vases of 
stone and earthenware vessels. It raises 
new problems to find ornaments of carved 
ivory, bone and wood, inscribed tablets, 
figures small and large, and other evi- 
dences of civilization of atime previous 
to what our fathers believed was the be- 
ginning of creation, and at a period when 
some of our contemporaries have held 
that the primitive forms of humanity 
were being evolved from lower orders of 
being. 


The beautiful brief poem 
ci meee wa embedded in the book of 
Ancient Babylonia Numbers (6 : 24-26) is be- 

lieved to be one of the 
oldest in the Bible, and to have been used 
as a form of benediction in most ancient 
times. It is, ‘‘The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee : the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” Dr. Frederick 
Delitzsch says that its full meaning has 
not been understood until it was recently 
discovered that in Babylonian usage ‘‘te 
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lift up one’s countenance or eyes upon 
another” was a form of speech for ‘“‘ be- 
stowing one’s love upon ‘another, for 
gazing lovingly and feelingly upon an- 
other, as a bridegroom upon a bride, or a 
father upon a son.”’ Thus, with cumula- 
tive emphasis, this benediction invokes 
God’s blessing and protection, bis benign 
and gracious consideration and, lastly, 
God’s own love upon his children. Dr. 
Delitzsch finds in the tablets and in the 
images and inscriptions dug up in the 
Euphrates valley suggestions elaborated 
not only in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the language of the 
Hebrew prophets, of Job and the Psalms, 
but also in the words of Jesus and in the 
imagery of the book of the Revelation. 
His lecture bringing out these compari- 
sons, entitled Babel and Bible, is pub- 
lished by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. 


One of the most signifi- 
cant of the many Cbris- 
tian gatherings during 
the summer was that of students of 
Great Britain at Matlock in the Peak 
region late in July. This union corre. 
sponds to the student departments of 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in 
America. It is affiliated with the World’s 
Christian Student Federation. The meet- 
ings were held in a tent on the top of one 
of the many hills making up Matlock 
Baths. It was a conference of individu- 
als, not of masses ; of the most earnest, 
thoughtful, deeply spiritual students of 
the world. ‘A resolute purpose and a 
quiet mind’’ was written on all faces, 
and one was not in the least surprised to 
find that nearly every leader of the move- 
ment since it began ten years ago has 
gone to the mission field. Most of the 
speakers were young men, former lead- 
ers, home on furlough from the mission 
field, and present leaders, Beside Mr. 
Mott, the outside speakers were Rev. Mr. 
Gray of Wycliffe Hal), Oxford ; Mr. Ross 
of the Presbyterian church in Cambridge, 
and Miss Richardson of Westfield College, 
London. The fellowship was abroad one, 
Churchman and Nonconformist, the man 
believing in two Isaiahs and he who held 
fast to one, joined together in the desire to 
promote Christ’s kingdom in the colleges 
and in the world. The devotional study 
of the Bible and prayer were no less em- 
phasized than in our conferences, and 
the missionary spirit was quite as evi- 
dent. While one missed the general air 
of cordiality and almost gayety in our 
conferences, by the end of the meetings 
one felt very strongly the tie that draws 
all men unto Christ. 


The British College 
Christian Union 


sii It was not to be expected 

that Sunday schools would 
acura be monopolized for the 
training of children and youth in Chris- 
tian truth. It is rather a wonder that 
more organizations whose aim is to spread 
new or old ideas have not made use of 
Sunday to teach their beliefs to children. 
In Great Britain there is a Socialist 
Sunday School Union with headquarters 
at Glasgow. It issues a half-penny mag- 
azine called the Young Socialist. There 
are eight socialist Sunday schools in that 
city. There are four schools in London, 
and for their use a little text-book of six- 
teen pages has recently been published, 
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presenting socialist doctrines in language 
suited to the minds of children. By these 
publications the children are taught to 
hate clericalism and capitalism, war and 
landlordism, which are called the evil 
giants who keep the people poor while 
they produce food and clothes and houses 
for the rich. They are taught that better 
times will come when the children grow 
up to assault society and break down the 
barriers between peoples. This kind of 
war against oppressors is pictured as a 
good giant, which will bring all races and 
nationalities to unite in the same impulse 
of brotherly love. If Christians neglect 
to teach the truth to children, and allow 
Sunday schools to decline, it is certain 
that others will teach them other ideas 
to guide them instead of the teachings of 
Christ. 


Referring to our query 
Lutheran Orthodoxy as to How the La- 
theran Church in this country is kept as 
free from rationalizing influences as the 
Lutheran says it is, that paper replies 
that ‘‘the protection which the Lutheran 
Church in this country enjoys against 
the inroads of the negative theology are 
her seminaries and schools, which fortu- 
nately were founded by men who looked 
at the Scriptures through the eye of faith 
rather than through the glasses of the 
newer criticism.” Yer, but so were the 
seminaries and schools of other Protes- 
tant denominations in this country. 
What is it, we ask again, that keeps the 
professors in the Lutheran seminaries in 
this country as loyal to the old views as 
the Lutheran says that they are? A 
statement of a fact is not an explanation 
of it. 


—_— sittin The recent reverses 
ngtish Nonconformists of the ministry in 
and the Education Bill the by-elections 
have given a deal of encouragement to 
the English Nonconformists in their op- 
position to the Education Bill, which 
will come anew before Parliament at its 
next session. The Free Church Council 
leaders are busy arranging for an aggres- 
sive speaking campaign throughout the 
country prior to Parliament’s assembling, 
in which members of Parliament and 
clergymen of distinction will participate ; 
and a sub-committee, of which Dr. John 
Clifford is chairman, is drafting a letter 
to all the councils which will call for a 
correspondence referendum on the future 
policy of the council, especially as to non- 
payment of rates should the bill pass, a 
course advocated by Drs. Parker, Clif- 
ford, Robertson Nicoll and Hugh Price 
Hughes, but one which the officials of 
the general council have no right to in- 
dorse until they have heard from the 
800 local councils. It is significant that 
already some of the county councils, the 
civil authority charged with responsibil- 
ity of enforcing the prospective law, have 
formally voted that they will not should 
it pass. 


President Roosevelt is 
petra Roosevelt now in the South swing- 

ing around the circle 
there preparatory to going to the Pacific 
coast, At Fitchburg, Mass., last week, 
just before leaving New England, he re- 
plied as it were to those critics of his 
earlier speeches on trusts, denying that 
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he was preaching any new doctrine for 
him, but rather only reaffirming with 
the light of increased knowledge prin- 
ciples relative to state sovereignty over 
organized capital which he had set forth 
in his messages as governor of New York 
and in his first inaugural. He also ex- 
pressed, even more explicitly, his belief 
that sooner or later federal contro] would 
have to come and be posited on a consti- 
tutional amendment. Aft the same time, 
of course, he intends to act as positively 
as possible under present law. 

The President was quite right in stat- 
ing that he is not proclaiming any new 
theory for him, It was precisely because 
he was seen to be a vigorous defender of 
the rights of the state and of the masses 
while governor of New York that certain 
interests—political and financial—saw to 
it that he was, as they hoped, side-tracked 
by being nominated for Vice-President. 
And those same interests will do all they 
can from this time on to defeat his re- 
nomination for President. He is too 
honest, democratic, unbribable, to suit 
them. But so long as he has the people 
with him, and sounds the note that the 
“creature cannot be greater than the 
creator,” he has nothing to fear. Efforts 
to make him out a dangerous radical are 
being made by those who would have 
nothing said or done to alter present con- 
ditions and tendencies; and on the other 
hand he is being denounced by Mr. Bryan 
in the Commoner for not being radical 
enough, and for being an ‘‘ energetic trim- 
mer”—this last being Mr. Frank San- 
born’s description of him. But he will 
have the wage-earners and the private 
heads of business firms with him even if 
he lacks the sympathy of the creators of 
the great aggregations of capital. And 
they, if they were half-wise, would sup- 
port him, for it is as plain as a nose ona 
man’s face that the issue of the next 
decade is now being outlined by the Presi- 
dent, and it is simply a choice between 
parties as to which shail supervise the 
constructive legislation needed. 


wonitiiak imi cae While en route from 

in Pittsfield to Lenox 
Governor Crane ia Peril | the sd President 
Roosevelt, Governor Crane of Massachu- 
setts and the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Cortelyou, were brought nigh death 
by the criminal carelessness of officials 
and employees of the Pittsfield Electric 
Railroad, who permitted a crowded car 
to run at full speed in the roadway trav- 
ersed by the presidential party, and thus 
made possible a collision between the 
electric car and the coach in which the 
President was riding. The President 
and Mr. Cortelyou escaped with severe 
bruises ; Governor Crane was uninjured, 
but the driver of the coach was seriously 
injured and Mr. William Craig, a detect- 
ive assigned to guard the President, was 
killed. Governor Crane is reported to 
say that nothing but the mangled body 
of Craig acting as a brake on the car 
saved his own and the President’s life. 
To say that the country was shocked by 
this untoward accident is but to chron- 
icle the obvious. Had the President 
been killed, in the absence of a Vice- 
President succession to the presidency 
would have fallen to Mr. Hay, Secretary 
of State, a great and wise man. But the 
nation still has much service which it 
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hopes to see President Roosevelt render 
ere he leaves the world, service in and 
out of political office ; and his taking off 
through criminal carelessness and rank 
discourtesy would have been mortifying 
as well as terrible. The incident doubt- 
less will have two beneficent results: 
it will teach those who are responsible 
for his safety as he journeys about 
through the country to be doubly care- 
ful; and it will lead to much stricter 
supervision of electrical transportation 
in Massachusetts and New England. 
It is one of the ironies of life in this 
country today that just when at vast 
expense society has joined hands with 
steam railroads to abolish the risks to 
human limb and life caused by grade 
crossings of steam propelled cars, so- 
ciety should permit electrically propelled 
cars and automobiles to rush through 
the ordinary highways at speeds which 
are terrific. 


The Presbyterian Standard 
of Charlotte, N. C., the breezi- 
est and ablest of our South- 
ern exchanges, refuses to be diverted 
from the main issue involved in the prob- 
lem of child labor in Southern cotton 
mills by any discussion as to where most 
of the responsibility lies—whether with 
Southern public opinion or Northern mill 
owners. It goes right to the heart of the 
matter and says: 

The hard, stern fact is, that there are chil- 
dren by the hundreds in the cotton mills of 
the South under twelve years old and work- 
ing hard for twelve hours at a time, day or 
night, with the intermission of an hour or a 
half-hour for meals. And the cry of those 
children must not be lifted up in vain. 

It is child-slavery, nothing else, nothing 
less. The conscience of the world revolted 
against man-stealing and man-slavement. 
But the enslavement of children touches a 
deeper chord. 

The Standard charges the North Caro- 
lina mill owners with failing to keep 
promises made in lieu of legislation, that 
no children should be employed under 
twelve years of age, and quotes the state 
labor commissioner as authority for the 
statement that the pledges have not been 
kept. The Standard calls for legislative 
action. 


Child Labor 
in the South 


The outcome of the guber- 

ns ane oad natorial campaign in Ver- 
g Ferny mont is the transfer of the 
contest to the legislature, none of the 
three candidates for the governorship 
having received a majority of the votes 
cast at the polls. The size of the vote of 
Mr. Clement, the local option candidate, 
was such that it seems probable that the 
legislature will be induced to give the 
opportunity for a general referendum on 
the issue which once more is before the 
people for settlement, namely, the substi- 
tution of a local option, high license law 
for the present state prohibitory law. 
One may or may not favor a change of 
policy, but the opportunity of recording 
convictions on the matter at compara- 
tively frequent intervals is one which 
will be welcomed by many voters. It is 
only thus that laws retain their vitality. 
In Maine public interest has centered 
mainly on the outcome of the contests in 
several of the counties where enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory law has been a distinct issue as be- 
tween rival candidates for sheriff. Of 
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course interest has been most intense in 
the outcome of the fight in Cumberland 
County, where a choice of the late Sheriff 
Pearson’s successor has been necessary. 
The success of the Democratic candidate 
indicates that Portland will soon return 
to a nullification policy, and to a system 
of fines which practically amounts to 
license. Androscoggin County elected 
Rey. Charles 8S. Cummings of Auburn, 
who is pledged to a strict enforcement 
of the law. , 


Grand Duke Boris of Rus- 
sia since he arrived in this 
country has openly con- 
sorted with fast women. 
Last week he visited the summer home 
of the President of the United States 
and was treated as befitted his official 
station; but he was not presented to 
Mrs. Roosevelt. The President dees not 
allow conventionalities to obscure the 
deeper realities of life. He has nothing 
but abhorrence for the criminal and vi- 
cious of his kind who traffic in women, 
and he will not conceal his feelings even 
to please the Grand Duke of Russia or to 
avoid offending Russia. Leaders of ‘‘so- 
ciety” in Newport have been less dis- 
criminating. The Russian prince has 
been made much of there. 


The President 
Draws the Line 
on Profligacy 


Renewal of activity 
by Mt. Pelee has 
once more caused terrible loss of life in 
Martinique, as well as destruction of 
property. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that residents who have escaped 
are determined to leave the northern half 
of the island, and that the French Gov- 
ernment has decided to issue orders evac- 
uating the district jeopardized. 


Mt. Pelee Active Again 


Rudolf Virchow, the 
pines greatest of German sci- 

entists and the world’s 
greatest pathologist, died at Berlin last 
week, aged eighty-two. A radical in poli- 
tics, a political leader and parliamenta- 
rian whom Bismarck hated with utter 
hatred, a prodigious toiler in many realms 
of investigation, he had contributed more 
than any one man during the last half of 
the nineteenth century to medical and 
surgical science and to the knowledge 
of man physiologically and biologically 
considered. The versatility of his mind, 
its prodigious capacity for toil, its de- 
votion to human welfare, its subjection 
to a simple, reverent spirit, made him one 
of the greatest benefactors of the race 
that Germany has produced, different in 
many ways from the great Goethe, but 
quite as beneficent. Seldom has it been 
given to a man to receive such universal 
homage as was paid to Professor Virchow 
on his seventieth and eightieth birthdays 
by the scientists of the world. Of his 
personal creed we are not informed, but 
he remained to the last a sturdy oppo- 
nent of the ecclesiastical and political 
schemes of the Roman Church, and to 
him must be credited the coining of 
the expressive word Kulturkampf, which 
summed up for him and those who 
thought like him the battle in which Bis- 
marck was engaged between civilization 
and a reactionary church. It is said that 
he was a Hebrew by race. 
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' King William of Prussia 
The Stubborn Poles 145 visited Posen, had 
a frigid reception from the Poles and a 
hearty one from the Germans who have 
been subsidized to engage in business or 
agriculture in the province. His speech 
stating the position of the ministry had 
the merit of being wiser than Count von 
Bulow’s recent one with its slur on 
Polish fecundity ; and as a setting forth 
-of the intention to subject Poland po- 
litically to Prussian state ends with- 
out interfering necessarily with religious 
faith or with national customs, it was 
beyond criticism. But it is doubtful 
whether the speech has altered the situ- 
ation a whit. Two forces are in opposi- 
tion, neither of which can alter at all 
seemingly. Prussia will not satisfy the 
Polish national aspirations, and the Poles 
will not cease resisting, with a courage 
and fertility of resource which command 
admiration, the attempt of the Germans 
to defeat their efforts to remain a dis- 
tinct people. The strife has more than 
Prussian bearings. It has weakened the 
strength of the Roman Catholic Centrist 
party in the imperial legislature owing 
to racial bitterness between Czech and 
German Catholics; and it has its bear- 
ings on the relations between Austria 
and Germany inasmuch as Polish oppo- 
sition to Téuton ambition is persistent 
in the Austrian legislature, and happen- 
ings in Prussia inflame the Austrian 
Poles to bitterer obstructive tactics. 
Moreover, Russia is not asleep, and does 
all that is possible to encourage the 
strife between Teuton and Slav ; although 
scarcely hoping that her own record in 
Poland can be forgotten or overlooked. 





Sunday Evening Suppers 


In a recent article in The Congrega- 
tionalist Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick 
offered suggestions to young housekeepers 
for entertaining friends, and gave direc- 
tions for preparing a simple meal for oc- 
casional informal Sunday night suppers. 
Some of our readers seem to regard these 
as a dangerous innovation on the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, and ask our opinion of 
them. j 

We heartily approve Mrs. Herrick’s 
suggestion, assuming, of course, that 
Christian households will entertain their 
guests in a Christian spirit. We have 
grateful memories of such kindnesses, 
especially when we had no home and 
when we had been spending Sunday as 
a stranger in some town or city. We re- 
call a hospitable minister’s family in a 
Western city which was seldom with- 
out guests at the Sunday supper table. 
Young men and women were invited 
from lonesome boarding houses, and of- 
ten one or more young couples from 
neighboring homes came in to increase 
the festivity by their presence. Many 
a boy just beginning business or school 
life in the great city, spending his first 
season away from his own family, had 
his homesickness cured for the time, at 
least, in that delightful company. Be- 
fore and after the early supper there 
were songs and hymns and pleasant con- 
versation. No one forgot what day it 
was, and every one found Sunday the 
brightest day in the week when he was 
in that charming circle. That minister 
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usually took the whole company with 
him to the evening service at church, and 
the gracious hospitality of himself and 
his wife contributed not a little to the 
permanent increase of his congregation. 
We know of some new households that 
sprang from acquaintances made at those 
Sunday night suppers, and we know that 
they have followed the excellent example 
by which they learned the meaning of the 
text, ‘ Use hospitality without grudging.” 

Our Lord’s custom. is a safe one for his 
disciples to follow. The festive meal of 
the Jews was on the Sabbath, and it is 
probable that more than one of the din- 
ners he enjoyed by invitation of Phari- 
sees came on that day. It was on a Sab- 
bath evening that his friends in Bethany 
made him a supper, to which his twelve 
disciples and others were invited. 

No other time is more appropriate for 
a Christian home to exercise its hospital- 
ity than the Sabbath. At no other time 
is its atmosphere more enjoyable and its 
influence more impressive. In cities like 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, where a mul- 
titude of students and young people in 
factories, shops and stores live without 
homes, Christian families have valuable 
opportunities to a great extent sadly neg- 
lected. Sunday is to many the day of 
greatest loneliness, of greatest tempta- 
tion. It is the only day of the week when 
most of these homeless ones have leisure 
for social enjoyment. The Sunday night 
supper may be made the means of giving 
them a glimpse of the best home life, may 
attract them to the public worship where 
Christian families attend, and may open 
the way for them to make happy homes 
for themselves. 





Untilled Fields of Congregation- 
alism 

The recent conference of the leaders of 
the various denominational young peo- 
ple’s missionary movements at Silver 
Bay, with the reports of the activity of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist Episco- 
pal churches, left with more than one 
Congregationalist a feeling of shame be- 
cause of the greatness and the lack of 
cultivation of some of our fields. Weare 
the pioneers of foreign missions in Amer- 
ica, and yet not more than one-half of 
our churches in any one year give any- 
thing to the American Board. And in 
the churches that do give, not more than 
one member out of four, on the average, 
gives with his heart in it. Think of it, 
the work of the American Board, 100 sta- 
tions, 550 missionaries and an income of 
$700,000 from only one-eighth of our 
members! If we could cultivate the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the other se ven- 
eighths we might have 800 stations, 4,400 
missionaries and an income of $5,600,000. 

That seven-eighths.is our first great un- 
tilled field. The second is the children. 
We, the pioneers of. missions, get less 
from our Sunday schools for foreign mis- 
sions than any other of the large denom- 
inations. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church every Sunday school is, by the 
Discipline, to be organized also as a mis- 
sionary society with officers, regular mis- 
sionary meetings and collections. They 
raised $450,000 for missions last year from 
their young people. The Presbyterian 
Board reported the issuing of leaflets 
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without financial appeals to their Sunday 
schools to develop the interest, one leaflet 
having had a circulation of 140,000 cop- 
ies, and all their best-giving schools or- 
ganized on the missionary society plan, 
also one man appointed to further this 
Sunday school work alone, 

~The Dutch Reformed Church reports a 
thorough organization, especially of their 
leagues, and an average contribution of 
$26 from each league for missions. 

We have not the same ecclesiastical 
machinery; but shall our freedom and 
love for the work be content with less 
results? There are in our denomination 
not one in four Sunday schools giving to 
missions. What can their training mean 
for the future giving of the church ? 

The third great untilled field is the rec- 
ord of our work and workers in foreign 
missions. At Silver Bay Dr. Goucher, a 
Methodist Episcopalian, stirred all hearts 
with a marvelous delineation of The 
Missionary a Part of God’s Plan, and 
chose as his example Robert Morrison, 
the English Congregational pioneer in 
China. Dr. Halsey, a Presbyterian, con- 
ducting a meeting upon the Island World, 
proved in his address to be full of the 
works of another mighty Congregational 
hero, James Chalmers of New Guinea. 
The text-book of the mission study class, 
written by a Presbyterian, began with 
the study of the life of another Congrega- 
tionalist, David Livingstone, while an in- 
teresting missionary song service by the 
host, Mr. Silas H. Paine, began with an 
account of the sailing of the first Con- 
gregational missionary ship, the Duff, 
from Blackwall, Eng., in 1796. 

All these men of other churches are 
drawing inspiration from our heroes. Do 
we really make as much use of this great 
field as we might? Think of these and 
others of our heroes, whose lives are more 
thrilling than any romance and yet the 
most uplifting of sermons. Think of 
the men and women among our blessed 
martyrs, of the stories of the first con- 
verts, the persecutions and Pentecosts in 
China, India, Japan, Africa, Turkey, Mad- 
agascar, Hawaii, New Guinea! What do 
Congregationalists know of these things ? 
They are ours! Must we be so bigoted 
in our breadth that we cannot love our 
own? Or will it truly help us to love our 
neighbors that we refrain from knowing 
and loving our own missionary leaders? 

This is our third great untilled field, 
but from it must come seed to sow the 
other two. 





Unused Sources of Strength 


It is an inspiring thought for an earnest 
man that there may be sources of spir- 


:itual strength within his reach which he 


has not yet utilized. In the material 
world powerful resources have lain long 
neglected—steam, electricity, etc.; why 
may it not be the same in the world of 


spirit, including one’s own individual — 


spirit? 

Perhaps the dream of discovering a 
great, absolutely new source of strength 
is vain; but it is somewhat more than 
probable that certain means of grace lie 
near at hand, recognized, but not used or 
not half used. 

Nature is one such means of grace, a 
true sacrament. Not often, however, 
when we are in human company. Ex- 
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claiming ‘‘What a pretty sunset !” con- 
yeys no real grace to speaker or listener. 
Once a week get away from the children. 
Get away from even your husband or 
your wife. Be queer, go out alone, and 
quietly observe the sky, the clouds, the 
trees, the shadows, the differently col- 
ored grasses. Soak nature in. That is 
one way to refreshment and calm. 

Make the effort to have a little reli- 
gious conversation with your fellowmen. 
More of them than you think know the 
language of faith and piety and would 
like to use it, too, if there were some one 
to talk to. It is a wonderful help to find 
this out in men. Your own timid sugges- 
tion comes back to you, encouraged and 
braced. Your confidence in the spiritual 
and eternal things is broadened and 
brightened. We hazard the assertion 
that nine out of ten Christians do not 
use this source of strength. 

Few people gain as much from religious 
worship as they ought to do. After a 
Christian Endeavor service a few nights 
ago, @ man in passing out said te ~-e 
pastor, ‘‘What a helpful meeting is 
was.” The pastor stared at him in 
amazement; in his anxiety that the meet- 
ing should go well he had been watchful 
only for its defects. The other had cast 
that burden on the Lord. He had kept 


praying for the speakers. He had turned . 


the exhortations into prayers for himself. 
He had prayed for his fellow-listeners. 
Every reader of these lines could do as 
much, and doing so will make every serv- 
ice he attends holy. 

As every man needs a hobby outside his 
business, sO every man needs a special 
philanthropy outside his inevitable du- 
ties. Many a useful life is positively 
drying up in emotional power and inter- 
est to itself for lack of an out-of-the-way 
invalid to look after, or a weak friend to 
be protected from himself, or a boy out- 
side its immediate family circle who can 
be influenced for good. Have something 
to labor over and pray for, apart from 
your own home and your daily business. 
No man can be a strong Christian to 
whom the fields do not look ‘white to 
harvest.” If they do not look so to you, 
it is because you are keeping too far from 
the harvest field. 

“‘ Above all, taking the shield of faith.” 
Faith is still, above all, our source of 
strength, just as discontent with one’s 
own gifts or lot is the chief cause of spir- 
itual weakness. Your life is a plan of 
God. In his plan “all things work to- 
gether for good.” Trust him. He “isa 
sun and shield: he will give grace and 
glory.” Stand in your lot. 

Take then thy fate, or opulent or sordid ; 
Take it and wear it and esteem it blest. 


Of all the crowns that ever were awarded, 
The crown of simple patience is the best. 





Dr. Gunsaulus, when in London, was asked 
about the materialism of this country. “I 
wonder what you are going to produce next 
over there, after the piles have been made?” 
said his English interlocutor. ‘Are you go- 
ing to reverse the German evolution? Three 
generations ago the Fatherland was the coun- 
try of the ideal. Its best brain went to make 
poets, musicians, philosophers. It gave the 
world the Goethes, the Beethovens, the Kants, 
the Lessings. Now its brain has all gone to 
money making. Shall you reverse that, and 
after dollar hunting give us your turn of poets 
and artists?” ‘That is exactly what we are 
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going to do,’”’ replied Dr. Gunsaulus. “It is 
what we are beginning to do already. The 
next American product will be the great art- 
ists. The sons of our millionaires—and he 
named them—are turning with enthusiasm to 
art, and that not as a pastime but as a voca- 
tion. Mark my word, they will go far in it.” 
Dr. Gunsaulus by his preaching and inter- 
course with his English hosts seems to have 
made a marked impression, judging from the 
comments we find in the English press. We 
have seen nothing to indicate that Dr. Gun- 
saulus has had any call to a London pulpit, or 
that he would accept one. 





In Brief 


Make your return to your church home this 
season a real housewarming. 





It is not necessary for the minister to draw 
the people to the church services. But it is 
necessary for him to preach the gospel so that 
those who come shall recognize it and its fit- 
ness for their needs. 

We learn that the Village Hospital at Han- 
over, N. H., described by Dr. H. A. Stimson 
in our columns Aug. 30, was designed and 
built by Mr. Bertrand E. Taylor, under the 
firm name of Rand & Taylor, instead of by 
Stanford White, as the article stated. 





The severe illness of Cardinal Gibbons 
must alarm the Roman Catholic subordinates 
of that venerable prelate, and it certainly 
causes pain to the Protestants who have come 
to recognize his many virtues as a man and 
an ecclesiastic. The news of his progress 
toward recovery is most welcome. ” 





During the last twelve years the number of 
Japanese in this country has increased from 
about 2,000 to more than 25,000. Many of 
them are young men who seek acquaintance 
with American life and customs in order that 
they may better serve their own country. 
They deserve a warm Christian welcome 
wherever they are. 





The minister who compared churchgoing 
and social calls as equally perfunctory per- 
formances of imagined duties was in many 
cases not far out of the way. But when both 
are done with the motive of honoring and en- 
joying our neighbors and our God, then soci- 
ety is made nobler and sweeter and worship 
becomes essential to worthy living. 





The Baptist and Congregational superin- 
tendents, at the joint meeting of their unions 
at Gilbert Hall last Monday evening, were 
considerably enlightened as to the facts of 
the Denver Convention by Rev. J. L. Kilbon’s 
clear and able paper. The other addresses 
proved illuminating chiefly as to the difference 
between Baptist and Congregational ideals. 





The Woman’s Journul is sure that if women 
were voters the speed of electric cars would 
be regulated, and hence such protentous acci- 
dents as the one at Pittsfield last week be 
made impossible. There is nothing like hay- 
ing a remedy which will cure all diseases; 
but men who claim to possess such a remedy 
are called quacks. What are women called? 





The Church Times, the High Church organ, 
commenting on the ministry’s reverses in the 
recent English by-elections, owing to displea- 
sure of the electors with the Education Bill 
and the tax on bread, refers contemptuously 
to “dissenting priestcraft”’ as having exerted 
all its powers for the return of Radicals and 
it damns Dr. Clifford and “his shrieking fra- 
ternity.” 





The Interior gannot refrain from a measure 
of Presbyterian boasting, quite justifiable, 
that Chicago, Bangor and Pacific Theological 
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Seminaries, controlled by Congregationalists,. 
have recently called Presbyterian clergymen 
to fill chairs of instruction. Are Rev. Messrs. 
Crane, Hulbert and Laughlin likely to be 
“brakes” rather than “whips” because of 
their Presbyterian past? 





There is no lack of arbitrators of the coal 
strike. Nearly every newspaper has given 
its judgment and so have many correspond- 
ents. But no arbitration proposed thus far 
has been acceptable to the parties most inter- 
ested. Asis apt to be the case in matters of 
difficulty affecting the public, public opinion 
first pronounces various verdicts and then de- 
mands further light. 





Mrs. Grace Webster Hinsdale, who died in 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., Aug. 31, in her seventy- 
first year, will be remembered by many older 
readers of The Congregationalist, to which 
she often used to contribute. Some of the 
hymns which she wrote are well known in 
the churches. She was a grandniece of Dan- 
iel Webster, and her father was for many 
years a professor in Dartmouth College. 





Brown University follows after Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania and an- 
nounces the degree of A.B. at the end of a 
three years’ course as now in order there. 
What with the college course cut down to 
three years, and the divinity school course 
cut down to two years, there may be a quicker 
transit from school to the work of life than 
there has been for manyaclergyman hitherto. 





The death of the Baroness von Langeau, 
widow of a former representative of Austria 
at the court of St. Petersburg, removes the 
president of the Austrian branch of the Inter- 
national W. C. T. U., and one of the most. 
generous and loyal friends of Protestantism in 
Austria, she being a convert to Wesleyanism 
from the Lutheran Church and a devoted ex- 
ponent of evangelical Christianity in Austria. 





Queer tales come from Madrid about the 
doings of the young king recently endowed 
with power to do and say what he pleases. 
The mother, the former queen regent, is 
shocked at his dissipation; the ministry are 
startled by his liberal views; the aristocracy 
are amazed at his democratic tastes; and the 


‘clergy are horrified at his skepticism. If 


these tales are true, the future of Spain is 
not promising. 

The police of, Brooklyn, N. Y., last week 
destroyed, in the presence of witnesses, more 
than two hundred. nickel-in-the-slot gambling 
machines which had been gathered in during 
the raids of a year and stored for the final 
break-up. The revenue from these tempting 
devices, to beat which the man who invests 
his nickel has little or no show, is so large 
that many saloon keepers evade the law as 
long as possible. 





The most successful criminal lawyer in New 
York city died last week. Through his his- 
trionic gifts, trickery and appeals to the sen- 
timental in jurors he had cheated the jails and 
gallows of more criminals than any man of 
his time ; and as you read the record of his at- 
tainments as a successful advocate for his cli- 
ents you have a corresponding sense of dis- 
trust for the judicial procedure which makes 
such a life record possible, 





It is reported that some Frenchmén, who 
feel that they must occasionally fight duels to 
avenge their outraged honor, have agreed to 
use wax bullets instead of lead. This ought 
to encourage politicians, reformers and theo- 
logians to compile a pocket dictionary of 
softer epithets than those in general use in 
their controversies. The time is propitious, 
now that the fall campaign is coming on, to 
put such an arsenal of weapons on the mar- 
ket. 
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After the first pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence, R. I., had been 
settled there for nineteen years some of his 
people got tired of him. They charged him 
with “not being evangelical enough” and 
called him “a preacher of damnable good 
works.” They do not appear to have done 
the works recommended to them, but from 
letters we occasionally receive, we judge 
that they have left descendants in several 
churches, who seem never to have understood 
Tit. 3: 8-11. 





To a generation now well-nigh gone from 
sight the name of Philip James Bailey, au- 
thor of Festus, once was a familiar household 
word. Festus was a dramatic poem published 
in 1839, which for a time had a great vogue. 
But like all poetry of the speculative or theo- 
logical sort, it has gone out of style, and to 
many it will be a surprise to know that not 
until last week did the distinguished author— 
aged eighty-six years—of the poem pass on to 
the next world. 





Thousands of farmers are emigrating from 
the United States into the northwest territo- 
ries of Canada. The agricultural possibili- 
ties of that great country are just beginning 
te bedeveloped. Itis estimated that its wheat 
crop this season will be 100,000,000 bushels, by 
far the largest yet raised. This is an impor- 
tant reason why the Christian forces of Can- 
ada and the United States should join hands 
in closer union. A great field for home mis- 
sions is opening in the far Northwest. 





A proposition to erect a statue of Ernest 
Renan in the village in Brittany where he was 
born has aroused the wrath of the Roman 
Catholic priest, who strenuously objects to 
honoring “‘ the greatest insulter of Christ, the 
unfrocked blasphemer who, like Judas, en- 
riched himself by betraying his God, and who 
died in the mire.” Renan little realized how 
his efforts to detract from the faith of men in 
Jesus shocked the men of his own time and 
would militate against his own good name 
throughout the centuries to come. 





It is gratifying to find The Atlantic (Sep- 
tember) making a place for Prof. J. W. 
Platner’s comments on Recent Religious Lit- 
erature. Itis gratifying because of the need 
of bringing to the attention of men and 
women in circles which the Atlantic touches 
three notable books that to some might other- 
wise be unknown, or if known undervalued, 
and also because it reveals Andover’s latest 
chosen professor as ambitious to influence 
opinion through literature as well as in the 
classroom and in books of a technical sort. 





United States Minister Leishman is reported 
to have secured from the sultan of Turkey, by 
direct intercourse with him, pledges that ob- 
stacles hitherto put in the way of his diplo- 
matic efforts by subordinate officials will not 
be found hereafter, and that the aims which 
he has in mind will be attained. It is an old 
tune. Rev. M. Mangasarin of Chicago has 
returned to this country with a message from 
the Armenian patriarch expressing the hope 
that Armenians resident in the United States 
will cease giving support to revolutionary 
plots, inasmuch as the patriarch has the sul- 
tan’s promise that if plottings cease he will 
grant reforms. Thai also is a familiar tune. 





The Pilot (Roman Catholic), commenting on 
a recent editorial in The Congregationalist 
on immortality and on its sketch of Judge 
Holmes as an agnostic fatalist, counsels the 
pondering of what is a very serious considera- 
tion, even for those who look no further than 
the present life: 


Not considering here the comfort and stimu- 
lation of the hope of heaven, let us remember 
that. this world wouid be a vastly harder 
place to live in if the wholesome fear of an 
irreversible judgment and everlasting punish- 
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ment beyond the grave were extinguished in 
the hearts of men. 





The Christian Advocate says that before 
the criminal court now sitting at Pottsville, 
Pa., are eight murder trials and nearly 200 
defendants charged with rioting or inciting 
to riot, all of whom are United Mine Workers, 
and that of the 126 jurymen drawn for the 
week 123 are members of the. United Mine 
Workers and now on strike These porten- 
tous facts show that ex-Mayor Hewitt went 
to the heart of the trouble in the coal strike 
when he said that “what is wanted to end 
this destructive conflict is not arbitration, but 
the stern repression of violence and the as- 
sured protection of the miners who desire to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and their 
families. To this protection they are entitled 
and the Government which fails to afford it is 
a reproach to republican institutions.” 





The acting mayor of Minneapolis is Mr. 
D. P. Jones, one of the pillars in Plymouth 
Church. He is sternly probing the rottenness 
which had affected the body politic under 
Mayor Ames, now a fugitive. He has been 
asked to stand as candidate for mayor at the 
coming election, but has declined, believing 
that he should do so because his hands will thus 
be free to act as duty seems to dictate during 
the éxciting period just ahead. Thirty indict- 
ments against officials of the city have been 
retarned by the Hennepin County Grand Jury, 
and this body, made up of estimable citizens, 
in its final report to the court intimated that 
there were other officials who ought also to be 
prosecuted if they ever re-enter the state. 
The jury states that an enormous revenue 
was collected by Mayor Ames and his associ- 
ates from gamblers, fortune-tellers, proprie- 
tors of indecent picture machines and swin- 
ders. 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


Slowly but surely many of the strongest 
and most independent of the Methodist born 
and bred clergy are fir ding their way into our 
denomination and into our leading pulpits. 
From Worcester on the eastern fringe of the 
continent to Oakland on the western rim, 
they pow belt the land. Of course there is 
likely to be trouble when the Methodist thus 
departing for Congregational pastures is a 
man to whom Wesley is the end of all knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and who comes to a church 
to which Calvin is the depository of all truth. 
But inasmuch as the very reason why the 
change is made by these men is usually be- 
cause of a decided revolt against exaltation of 
Wesley to a place of authority and as a court 
of last resort, that element of discord can be 
discounted at the start. And as the church 
by wooing a Methodist instead of a Congrega- 
tionalist practically says that it cares nothing 
for distinctions betweep Arminian and Cal- 
vinistic theology, the chances are that all will 
go well. And asa matter of fact, from all I 
hear all is going well at most churches where 
the experiment is being tried. 

So far as Rev. Frank Crane, recently of Chi- 
cago, set forth his views in his first sermon 
preached at Union Church, Worcester, last 
Sunday morning, I should say that he not only 
goes back of Wesley and Calvin for his theol- 
ogy and polity, but back of Peter and Paul to 
the historic Christ. Though an independent 
Methodist for many years past and at vari- 
ance with some of the tenets of that denom- 
ination, he seems to have left it with nothing 
but mutual respect on both sides. He had 
nothing to say last Sunday against the denom- 
ination he left or for the one he was en- 
tering. Wherein he was wise. He says that 
he has no special plans, no particular notions 
to actualize. He has no higher ambition than 
to be a servant of all, to minister by his pul- 
pit message, by his pastoral sympathy and 
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by his character to the higher interests of the 
congregation, so that ultimately he may have 
what Horace Bushnell said he coveted for 
himself as pastor, namely, property rights 
in the souls of his people. Incidentally but 
significantly Mr. Crane referred to Bushnell 
as not only the greatest of American preach- 
ers, but the greatest preacher that ever lived. 
The sort of a man a man admires is testimony 
for or against him. 

Mr. Crane has the physical equipment of an 
orator and preacher of power. He is tall, 
broad-shouldered, massive; has a face in 
which benignity and keenness blend, the head 
crowned with dark hair touched with gray. 
His voice usually is quiet yet penetrating, but 
swiftly alters to a more positive and declam- 
atory style when the mood commands, persua- 
sion rather than assertion, however, being the 
normal note in prayer, reading of Scripture 
and the sermon. No manuscript ties him 
down ; heranges afar fromthe pulpit ; gestures 
are not over-numerous, but expressive when 
used. The eloquence of abstention as well as 
of iteration he understands. Quotations from 
or allusions to Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
Gibbon, Charles Wagner and Charles M. Shel- 
don showed that he knew books; and many 
expressions, colloquial and redolent of the 
soil, showed that he also knows the familiar 
speech of common men and will interject it in 
comment on the most spiritual themes. His 
sermon was preached from Eph. 4: 5, “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and was an 
exposition of ecclesiastical and theological 
history rather than a setting forth of any par- 
ticular spiritaal truth, the thesis being that 
today the church is coming back to the primi- 
tive position of devotion to the person of 
Jesus, the one Lord, having passed through 
the great epochs of emphasis on “one faith,” 
the Greek influence period, and of emphasis 
op “one baptism,” the organization period of 
Rome. It was also argued that as study of 
the universe points to the law of cyoles, but 
of cycles with a spiral ascent, thus implying 
progress and an end to be attained, so today, 
while men are once more putting emphasis on 
the “one Lord” and are relatively indifferent 
to definitions of faith or forms of Christian 
activity, yet the conception of the “one Lord” 
is, and of necessity must be, more intelligent 
and better than it was in the earliest days of 
discipleship. 

Mr. Crane did not define his conception of 
his place in the community, but his record in 
Chicago is behind him as a frank critic of 
social shortcomings; and he made it plain in 
this sermon that he knows that the attitude of 
the artisan class of this country is frier dly to 
Jesus if hostile to the church. Worcester is 
a@ manufacturing town with many artisans 
who will welcome a bold setting forth of a 
social conception of Christianity. 

It is apparent that in Mr. Crane, as in Mr. 
Cadman, our denomination has gained a force- 
ful, popular, able speaker, liberal in theology 
and bold spoken. More will have to await the 
test of time. 





Biographical 
REV. 8S. L. BLAKE, D. D. 


Dr. S. Leroy Blake died at New London, Ct., Sept. 
3. He had bean ill for several months. Dr. Blake 
was born in 1834, graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege 1859, and Andover Seminary 1864, He took 
high rank asa preacher in the beginning of his minis- 
try, and his pastoral service made abiding impression 
in some of the most important churches. He was 
ordained at Pepperell, Mass., where he remained for 
three years, and was pastor of South Church, Con- 
cord, N. H., from 1869 to 1877 ; at Woodland Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, O., from 1877 
to 1880; at the Calvinistic Church, Fitchburg, Mass., 
from 1880 to 1887, From Fitchburg he removed to 
the pastorate of the First Church of New London, 
Ct., where he remained until his death. Dr. Blake 
is the author of several volumes, the latest, just pub- 
lished, being The Separatists, or Strict Congrega- 
tionalists of New England. He was a corporate 
member of the American Board and served the de- 
nomination in other important official positions. 
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A Plea for Sensationalism 


By Rev. E. 


Although the charge of sensationalism 
is made frequently no one welcomes it and 
few are willing to plead guilty of it, for it 
blacklists a man with the churches and 
lowers his caste among his fellow-minis- 
ters. It is worse than the title heretic, 
which carries with it as a redeeming 
feature the implication of scholarship. 
Sensationalism is decried by the press, 
and at conferences is a veritable Ish- 
maelite. It is time that something was 
said in its favor. 

A sensationalist is one whose preaching 
is so announced and so presented as to 
attract the attention of the public, to 
arouse interest, to produce a sensation in 
the community, which shall cause men to 
discuss on the streets what is being said 
in the pulpit ; something unique, interest- 
ing, startling. This is one of the great 
needs of the day. Sensationalism con- 
cerns the form rather than the substance. 
A conservative gospel and a radical heresy 
may be equally sensational in their pres- 
entation. 

We all know that great numbers, es- 
pecially of men, do not attend church. 
Having had a large acquaintance in this 
class I have discovered that their absence 
is not due to any special antipathy but to 
a lack of interest. Duty does not bring 
them, and they do not find the themes of 
the pulpit and their treatment attractive 
and interesting. If we are to win them 
we must catch their attention, arouse 
their curiosity, attract and interest them. 

To secure their attention we must ad- 
vertise with letters of invitation sent to 
their homes; or by cards, posters and 
handbills; or through the newspapers. 
Advertising in the religious column is 
somewhat questionable. These are read 
by the church people, and anything 
that is particularly attractive simply 
draws from other churches. Place your 
advertisement in that part of the paper 
which appeals most to the non-church- 
going element you desire to reach—on 
the page devoted to the theater, or to 
sports, or to literature, or to bargains, as 
the case may be. Let your advertisement 
consist of a few words in large, bold type, 
phrased so as to interest the men you are 
after. 

Once, when preaching in a locality 
where saloons were plenty, I advertised 
a series of sermons to men, one of which 
bore the title, The Snake on the Man’s 
Hand. Had I announced a temperance 
sermon, the drinking men all would have 
been absent; but as it was, many came. 
I pictured as graphically as I could 
Paul’s shipwreck, ending with the fling- 
ing of the viper back into the fire. In 
applying it, I closed with a comparison of 
the viper and drink, and pleaded with 
them to fling from their hands the cup. 
It was sensationalism, both in the adver- 
tising and the preaching, but it did more 
good than all the non-sensational temper- 
ance sermons I ever preached. At an- 
other time a sermon was advertised thus, 
“ Fire! Fire! Fire! a Sermon Illustrated 
with Fire.’ The men I wanted were 
there. The church was darkened, and 
before me burned a blue ten-inch flame. 
This represented trouble, and the “plac- 
ing of different objects in it illustrated 
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the effect of adversity on different char- 
acters. It was sensational, as illustrated 
sermons usually are; but it gave mea 
chance to preach the gospel truth to men 
who otherwise would not hear any of it. 
I have traced more conversions to my 
Sunday evening stereopticon sermons on 
the Life of Christ, than to any others I 
ever preached. 

A recent sensational effort was the 
presentation on four Sunday mornings 
of the oratorio of Elijah. The choir took 
half the time in singing, and I the other 
half in picturing the scenes and pressing 
home the truths. That month no mer- 
chant in the city had more conspicuous 
advertisements in the paper than we did. 
In striking bold letters the services were 
announced. Many came who rarely at- 
tended church services; it was talked 
about on the streets and in the shops. 
It was sensationalism. I speak of these 
things to indicate that I am pleading 
not for a mild type, but for something 
extreme. 

It is true that only a small proportion 
of those attracted continue their attend- 
ance. Still all hear some truth, and if 
some of them remain in touch with the 
church, it is a victory that is worth the 
battle. That some of those thus at. 
tracted become regular attendants and 
some become faithful Christians has been 
my experience, and that of most who 
practice sensational methods. It is one 
of the best ways of reaching non-church- 
goers. 

Of course judgment should be used. 
The form of sensationalism should be 
adapted to the community. If you are 
in a book reading community, preach a 
series on the popular books of the day ; 
if music is prominent, weave ssrmon and 
music into a dramatic form ; if in a manu- 
facturing community, visit the factories 
and let them supply themes and illustra- 
tion ; if the people read nothing but news- 
papers, preach on the topics of the day ; 
if evolution is in men’s minds, base ser- 
mons on that. Pack sermons with gos- 
pel truth, but shape them and phrase 
them so that they will appeal to the in- 
different. 

Sensationalism is Biblical. See Jonah 
marching through the streets of Nineveh. 
Elijah was tremendously sensational on 
Mt. Carmel. Let a minister tear a Bible 
in pieces pr hurl it to the floor in passion- 
ate protest against some sin and he would 
attain to the sensationalism of Moses. 
Pentecost was so sensational that the 
disciples were accused of drunkenness, 
and some of the Old Testament prophets 
were extreme sensationalists in their 
preaching. We must not forget that 
Christ created a great sensation by the 
way he chose for the presentation of his 
gospel. He did not follow the manner of 
the religious teachers of the day, but 
stirred the whole country by his unusual 
and startling methods. 

My plea is for more sensationalism. 
Let each preacher study his field and de- 
termine in what way he best can startle, 
attract, impress the indifferent about 
him. Let him advertise as freely and as 
strikingly as the most successful, upright 
business man in the place. Let the 
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churches not only permit, but urge their 
ministers to arouse a church neglecting 
community by the use of dramatic and 
winning methods. If all about you at- 
tend church, then avoid sensationalism. 





The Nine-tenths Who Swim 


BY REV. OZORA S. DAVIS 


It has been a long journey from the 
conception of the poor man as the mere 
object upon which the rich man is in duty 
bound to bestow something from the 
overflow of his abundance, to an ideal of 
charity which is rational, discriminating 
and constructive. And even yet we are 
not fully in the light concerning the man 
who really ought to be helped and the 
kind of service that most really helps 
him. The difficulty lies in our native 
fondness for the dramatic. We love to 
experience something that stirs our blood. 

When the life lines are stretched into’ 
the surf and the safety of countless bath- 
ers is secured by this very commonplace 
means, we experience no special thrill as 
we see hundreds of hands grasp the ropes. 
But let a single bather be swept off his 
feet, let one man rush into the surf to 
rescue him, and instantly we applaud, 
the press takes up thé story (with abun- 
dant display of type) and the hero is 
given a medal. 

This action on our part is quite legiti- 
mate. It is the tribute which we inevita- 
bly and instantly pay. to the heroic and 
dramatic. But while the imperiled 
bather deserves the rush of our sympa- 
thy, and his rescuer merits our applause 
and our medal, there is a good word yet 
to be spoken for those life lines, still 
serving their saving purpose, and the 
men who, quite unheralded, have put 
them and keep them there. Something 
must'be done instantly in the dramat- 
ically hazardous situation of the sub- 
merged tenth. But equally necessary is 
help for the nine-tenths who swim. The 
worker in the slums commands our quick 
attention and wins our support. The 
very nature of his desperate task is com- 
pelling. Heis the life saver who does a 
brave piece of work before our very eyes. 
But meantime what about that steady, 
saving work done by every city mission- 
ary in quarters where the conditions are 
not sodramatic? What honor are we giv- 
ing the friendly visitor of the Associated 
Charities, who in all the months of help- 
ful ministry has not made a single dra- 
matic rescue? What meed of praise 
have the members of our churches for 
he work of their pastor, who quietly hast 
been putting help and hope into the 
struggle of a half-dozen famiiies about 
which his people know very little, but 
who swim today because of what has 
been done for them by him? 

Indeed, is there not a rather subtle dan- 
ger that in all this effort for dramatic phi- 
lanthropy and the rescue of the submerged 
tenth we shall lose our sense of the price- 
less value of those long, safe, durable life 
lines which the city missionary societies, 
the friendly visitors, and the pastors who 
hold their peace are keeping all the time 
in place ? 

Perhaps we need to get a fresh sense 
of values. The rescue mission does val- 
iantly, and the results of its work show 
us here and there a restoration that wit- 
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nesses to the still vital power of the gos- 
pel of Christ. But here is a mother left 
with her children and a pittance on the 
death of her husband. The pastor who 
conducted the humble funeral knows the 
story. Through his help the mother is 
enabled to get a foothold and keep her 
children together. She does not need a 
gift of money for temporary relief, but a 
loan which she can repay if all goes well, 
and constant encouragement in her hard 
fight to keep her children about her. And 
today the home is saved, and a brave little 
company of workers has been added to 
society. This little episode was marked 
by no shoutings from the house tops and 
no noisy witness of the gracious work. 
But it is no uncommon part of every pas- 
tor’s ministry. It makes up the greater 
part of the work of the City Missionary 
Society. Itis the great task of the Charity 
Organization Societies. 
It merits a deeper appreciation and 
,ought to enlist willing support. The 
work of rescue is valiantly done and of 
necessity conspicuous. It is also inevi- 
table that the plea which its dramatic 
character makes to our purses should 
bring forth a generous response. But 
meantime let us not forget the appeal of 
that quiet, unobtrusive, but no less sav- 
ing work which is represented by the life 
lines stretched out to the nine-tenths who 
swim. 


In and Around Boston 


Moving and Removing of Religious Organizations 

The changes going on constantly in the city 
population find illustration in the recent pur- 
chase of the old North End Mission by the 
Roman Catholics. In the section where once 
the aristocracy of Boston worshiped, this mis- 
sion has long labored faithfully to bring in 
wandering waifs and strays. Now it will be 
replaced by sisters of the Order of the Sa- 
cred Heart who have recently arrived from 
Rome, and who will carry on a school for the 
children of Italian families, who occupy nearly 
all the neighborhood. 

A history of these transformations of popu- 
lation and character would be interesting 
Bostonian memorabilia. For example, the 
Howard Atheneum, a low class theater, was 
oncea church. The Hollis Street Church-has 
become a theater and so has the old public 
library. A Negro Baptist church in the 
South End worships in what was formerly 
a Jewish synagogue. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 

Most of the Boston pastors occupied their 
own pulpits. Including Drs. Herrick, McEl- 
veen and Loomis, with Rev. Messrs. Knight 
and Dinsmore—not to speak of suburban pas- 
tors or of Dr. Gordon, who is expected home by 
Oct. 1—they form a local ministry to be proud 
of. Perhaps the most notable utterance was 
that of Rev. W. A. Knight at Berkeley Tem- 
ple, who preached the first of two sermons on 
Roosevelt as a Preacher. He drew a parallel 
between Lincoln and Roosevelt, alike in moral 
earnestness and in ability to meet the special 
need of their time ; and each, though the prod- 
uct of a distinct class, being large enough to 
embrace all classes in his interest and sympa- 
thy and so fitted to lead the whole nation. In 
the absence of the associate pastor, Mr. Kel- 
sey, the pastor of the young women, Miss 
Dyer, extended greetings as the congregation 
departed. 

Rev. Shepard Knapp of New York was 
heard at Central Church. Drs. Withrow and 
Dixon exchanged pulpits. Dr. R. D. Grant 
was at TremontTemple. Dr. Patrick of New- 
tonville preached at Eliot Church, Newton, 
and Dr. Michael Burnham in his old pulpit at 
Springfield. 
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Boston’s Chinatown 


By Grace Turkington 


Where the roar of city traffic is most pro- 
nounced, in Boston and yet not of it, live some 
3,000 wooden-shoed, big-sleeved Chinese. A 
walk of less than ten minutes takes one from 
the histori¢ ground of Boston Common to a 
cluttered little room three flights front, where 
sits, surrounded by American furniture, a Chi- 
nese woman with her children, an ugly little 
god overlooking the scene. 

It seems natural for us to feel that however 
closely we may be bound by ties of fellowship 
and a common origin to the other races of the 
earth—the Jew, the German, the Italian—this 
kinship does not extend to the slant-eyed, 
yellow-cheeked race. The Chinese is a dis- 
tinct species, with a father Adam and mother 
Eve all his own. 

Notwithstanding the tendency among us to 
make curiosities out of these Chinese, they 
are hard-working, honest people, whom we 
should be willing to acknowledge, at least as 
distant racial relatives. Aside from the few 
merchants, barbers and tailors, they earn 
their living at the washboard. No blue-eyed 
Saxon works harder ten and twelve hours in 
the day than do these Sam Lees and Shin 
Chins over our collars and cuffs, 

Out of the respectable, hard-working class 
have emerged a goodly number who have ab- 
sorbed English language, manners and dress, 
and who, though they insist on substituting l’s 
for r’s and grin broadly when at a loss for a 
word, have practically become Christianized. 
The taking on of our styles in dress usually 
marks the mission attendants and students 
in the evening classes. For besides the two 
regular Chinese missions, where from three 
to six nights in the week classes are conducted 
in reading by volunteer English workers, 
eight or ten of the city churches have Chinese 
Sunday schools. Threugh the energy of Mr. 
Yong Kay, the secretary to the Chinese con- 
sulate, three Chinese Christian Endeavor Sc- 
cieties have been organized in and around 
Boston. , 

Mr. Yong Kay was our guide on a recent 
tour through the interesting parts of the Ori- 
ental district. It was about eight o’clock 
when we left the mission hall—rather early to 
see Chinatown at its gayest. The shops and 
stores close at nine and then the street and 
restaurants along Harrison Avenue are alive 
with these sons of the Orient, who gossip at 
the doorways in jerky, monotonous vocal ex- 
pressions, saunter as the midnight hour ap- 
proaches to some restaurant, where, after 
ordering a chop-sooy or chow mein, they whet 
their appetites with a cigarette, as they look 
over the San Francisco Chinese daily or 
grin maliciously at the heathen Bostonee 
who watches them so closely. 

Some of the restaurants are reached only 
after a climb up three steep flights of narrow 
stairs, but we were amply repaid for our breath- 
less undertakings, Everywhere were wonder- 
ful draperies—gay posters—ebony stools and 
tables with marble tops bright with inlaid 
mother. of: pearl patterns. According to the 
dimensions of the eater’s pocketbook, he is 
served from exquisite China dishes or from 
common ware. Tea is brought in tiny handle- 
less cups without sugar or milk. 

At one restaurant we lunched on lichee nuts 
and tea. As we munched the nuts, which 
tasted much like dried prunes, Mr. Yong Kay 
gave an account of a Chinese christening 
feast held that day in the room where we were 
sitting. The celebration had been in honor of 
amerchant’s newly arrived son, and took place 
at five o’clock, to be followed by similar festiv- 
itiesateleven. The written invitations to these 
dinners had been accompanied by presents of 
boiled fowls and pickled turnips, and the 
guest who accepted was expected to bring a 
present of money. The dinner was served in 
several courses: fruit, boiled stuffed chicken 
and duck (“cooked velly tender—no knife to 


cut,” he explained) with vegetables, bird’s- 
nest pudding (made from the nests of Pacific 
coast birds which build of seaweeds), gin, 
pickled ginger, almond paste and rice soup. 
When in the succession of courses the gin 
was served, the bright-eyed little offspring 
was passed around, each guest presenting his 
money offering. Poorlittle Chinesegirls have 
no six-course dinners in their honor. They 
are useful, but not valuable. 

Perhaps not even the barber shop, where 
customers’ noses and ears are washed as well 
as their hair cut, was more interesting than 
the museum—a mass of bright colors, lanterns 
and curios, with its Chinese gods, opium bed 
and pipes, hand embroidered curtains whereon 
roosters and fish gayly swung to and fro on 
tree branches, paintings of Chinese beauties 
and women’s wear of scarlet, gold and blue. 

Of the 3,000 Chinese Bostonians only seven- 
teen are women, for merchants alone are 
allowed to bring wives to this country. In 
company with a lady worker among them I 
visited two of their homes. One woman, 
whose tiny feet were crossed before hér as 
she smoothed the rumpled hair of a little fel- 
low in negligee, could speak no English. The 
other, with three little children, was bright, 
attractive and progressing rapidly toward 
American ways. As we left the home of the 
latter we turned in the wrong direction and 
found ourselves in a narrow court whose 
fumes of opium and tobacco nearly smothered 
us. Everywhere were dirty, lazy-looking 
Chinamen who grinned audibly at our evi- 
dent perplexity, and though J have seen other 
terrifying sights, I never can be more horri- 
fied than I was at two bearded Chinamen who 
lurched toward us, leering evilly. 

As a race the people are sociable and love a 
Chinese joke. One afternoon I had stepped 
into the mission to wait for a friend and a 
young Chinese boy came to ask what I 
wanted, and apologized for the intrusion by 
remarking: 

“Thought plaps you ’un gleat, big I-lish- 
man come to do fun.” (I am not tall and my 
usual weight is ninety-six. ) 

Then yielding to his desire to talk he held 
up a book. 

**Slee vat I reads. Velly interesting.” 

I turned the pages, smiling at the odd char- 
acters which resembled nothing so much as 
an automobile in a state of collision, or a ship 
whose sails are spread in every direction. I 
pointed to a page illustrated by a rooster with 
several small chicks (a bad biological error) 
and asked what the story was about. 

“QO, not tell ablout rooster. Put on make 
you laugh,” and he haw-hawed heartily. 

“Slee this,” and he took a slip of paper 
from his pocket. I soberly read the words, 
“*You have no money, keep away,” and looked 


up to see the boy nearly convulsed with laugh- 


ter. 

“That gleat joke,” he said, “velly funny. 
The barber gave me, I give it you, make you 
laugh.” 

And I laughed at the absurdity of the thing. 





The death of Marquis Saigo has taken from 
the ranks of elder Japanese publicists one 
whose career seems to have fully exemplified 
the beatitude, “‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
Absolutely disinterested, he occasionally 
served as a buffer in crises when he alone 
could mediate between warring factions. 
After his death the emperor and empress sent 
the customary gifts toward the funeral ex- 
penses, and the emperor added a message of 
appreciation for the loyalty to the throne and 
the magnanimity toward all men which the 
deceased statesman and warrior had shown 
during his longcareer. The funeral was most 
impressive, being according to the Shintoist 
rites. 
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The Message of Science to the Church: 


The religious newspapers and, te a con- 
siderable extent, the pulpit have told us 
much the past year or two about the 
many contributions that science has 
made to human welfare in the century 
just closed, and especially within the 
last one or two decades. The new things 
which pure science has given the world 
and the inventions which science has 
stimulated have been recounted to a 
deeply interested people. 

But what is the point of itall? What 
message is there in it for the church? 
Is it that the universe is the result of a 
continuous creative process and there- 
fore a unity, with God over it all and in 
it all? Is it that we are in a world of 
constantly increasing sources of knowl- 
edge, and that the Bible itself is no ex- 
ception? Is it that we can get at the un- 
evangelized peoples quicker and cheaper? 
Isit that we can carry over to the church 
many of the advantages which science 
has given us, or that we can “run the 
church on business principles” and carry 
things with a rush and with the enthu- 
siasm of ‘the crowd,” as the psychalogists 
put it? 

Yes, to a certain extent. But this is 
not all nor the chief thing. The mere 
facts about machines that are almost 
self operating, the telephone, the electric 
motor, wireless telegraphy, marvelous 
surgical operations, subtle psychical 
forces, the phenomena of adolescence, 
and a thousand other things are all inter- 
esting, fascinatingly so. But how far do 
they feed the soul? Have they a message 
from God? Do they point out the ways 
of the spirit ? 

Now it seems to me that the church 
should be far less anxious over what sci- 
ence is doing or the mere consequences 
of its discoveries and facts than for some 
other things. To begin with, it is not so 


much what has been done, as the way in _ 


which it has been done, that should inter- 
est us. As Mark Hopkins used to tell 
his students, we need to know the How 
and the Why as well as the What. Know- 
ing what science has done gives us mere 
information, undigested food. Knowing 
how and why, especially through doing, 
is assimilated food. To Know how sci- 
ence does its work one must give atten- 
tion to its methods. What are some of 
these? 

Oneis the immensely increased amount 
of attention given to single subjects of 
study or invention. The earthworm, the 
single cell, the transmitter of the tele- 
phone, are examples. The concentration 
on little things of all the resources at 
the command of the most highly trained 
minds is one of the methods of science. 

Another is the increased attention to 
the wide relation which every subject 
is now found to have. If at first special- 
ists thought they could get on with a 
limited training outside their own par- 
ticular line of work, this is not true today. 
A thing must be known.both in the full- 
ness of its contents and in the width of 
its relations, so far as possible. Neither 
can be neglected. The best specialists of 
today usually are broadly trained men. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL, D. 


That here is something which the church 
needs to put in practice within its own 
sphere is obvious enough to all who think 
of her condition carefully. 

The deeper unity of all scientific and 
practical problems is another truth of 
moment to thechurch. The evolutionary 
theory of the universe makes it a greater 
unity than it was to human thought. If, 
as the layman may suppose, one depart- 
ment of physics violates no law of an- 


other, nor one of biology a law in another, . 


nor one of the social order the principles 
that prevail in other departments of social 
science, we must expect the same to hold 
true in ecclesiastical order. Educational 
problems in the school will necessarily 
have their counterparts in those of the 
church. Municipal problems will find 
their types reproduced in ecclesiastical 
organizations. Civic and ecclesiastical 
reform must necessarily present many 
similar conditions. 

But science finds diversity also. Types 
vary. Forms vary. Classes are as un- 
like as they are similar. Analysis brings 
out resemblances and differences. It is 
related of Agassiz that he came upon a 
party of gentlemen who were praising 
the wonderfully fine descriptive work of 
a student of fossil marks. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Agassiz, ‘‘that is very fine description, 
but description is not science. Compari- 
son, gentlemen, comparison, is science.” 
Agassiz saw that the comparative method 
was in its infancy, and his use of it is 
said to have given American science one 
of its greatest impulses. 

In the field of theology and Biblical 
criticism we are making much use of 
comparison. But we have hardly begun 
to see its value in the problems of polity. 
Yet science would seem to say that we 
should be able to know just how the 
schools of the state and of the church 
should be alike and where they should 
differ ; what features of a mutual benefit 
association, of a business corporation, of 
a department store or of a municipal gov- 
ernment belong also to a church, and 
which of them differ in kind and use from 
those of the church. 

For another example, take the use sci- 
ence makes of qualitative and quantita- 
tive measurements. It appears not only 
in chemistry, but in thelaws of mechanics 
and architecture, in physiolegy, in the 
studies of the causes of poverty, crime 
and intemperance. It is forcing its way 
into the cooking school and nursery. 
Out of this and other things grows 
the power to decide specific questions 
through a grasp of the size and value of 
the largest number of the elements of a 
given problem. 

It is interesting to see a small body or 
number of men of various training attack 
a problem. Those whose minds are most 
accustomed to work in the conventional 
lines of the church or business generally 
see before them some salient point of at- 
tack, and immediately go at that, select- 
ing the instruments and metheds that 
most readily suggest themselves. Weare 
practical men, they say, and not theorists. 
The necessary facts are obvious enough. 


Our experience has suggested a way. 
Let us try it. Wecannot waste time in 
prolonged study. And away they would 
rush to the legislature or Congress with 
a monster petition, a resolution passed 
unanimously by ever so many public 
meetings. 

Men who would not make an important 
change in their business witheut good 
legal advice and careful study will turn 
their church organization upside down in 
six weeks without the slightest hesitation 
or regard for expert opinion. They will 
tell exactly how a bill should be drawn 
and how it will work in practice if the 
legislature will only adopt it. They will 
send out to the churches of a state a list 
of inquiries on this or that subject, and 
do this year after year, with the most 
beggarly results. 

The scientific investigator would tell 
them that some of their questions are 
impracticable, that some are unscientific 
in form, and that others are fitted only to 
get the heterogeneous opinions of un- 
trained observers, Yetthe churches con- 
tinue to indulge themselves in the pas- 
time just as the legal reformers march up 
the legislative hill and march down again. 

The men of scientific training and a few 
of the best class of business men take 
another course, if they think it worth 
while to run contrary to their associates 
at all. With the principles and methods 
already described to guide them they 
study the field and its resources, Values 
are carefully estimated. The order of 
procedure is determined with equal care. 
Then comes positive action. Critical work 
is done first and thoroughly. Construct- 
ive work follows in due order. As little 
as possible is left to be undone. At first 
this method seems to take too much time, 
but this fear is generally removed in 
the end, for science makes haste slowly. 
While the so-called practical men, those 
who work by rule of thumb, are advanc- 
ing and retreating, doing and undoing, 
the others are steadily getting on. 

Foundation work is slow but sure. I 
once saw a highly trained investigator of 
social conditions, with a haif-dozen or so 
others of like mind, put in train in an 
hour influences that secured from Con- 
gress in a few months an important in- 
vestigation which two of the largest tem- 
perance societies in the country had failed 
to get, though they had been at it with 
monster petitions and an insistent press 
agency for more than as many years. 
Yet not a line about it, so far as I ever 
could learn, appeared in a newspaper. 
Probably only a score or two of persons 
petitioned for it. 

This is a marked instance, but it by no 
means stands alone. The men of ecclesi- 
astical and conventional habits of work 
would meet the problem of student life 
in a large city by a resolution aimed 
directly at beer-drinking. The trained 
man of science goes at it much as he 
would at a problem in his own field of 
science. He sees things in their contents 
and relations, and like the skillful physi- 
cian aims to act upon the whole man and 
that by an entire round of influences. 
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He and not the ecclesiastic_has the true 


message. He is the real preacher to 
young men. 

But a few words must be said on the 
most important part of the message of 
science to the church. For beneath the 
methods of science is the spirit in which 
these are used. The search of science is 
for truth. It has no preconceived no- 
tions of what truth may be that are fixed 
beyond question. It is often deaf to all 
pleas of utility. It is indifferent to the 
effect of truth upon accepted opinions. 
It must know at all hazards. 

Then it must be honest. Everything 
must have its due. The facts must be 
weighed, measured and estimated by 
their quality and their bearing on all con- 
nected with them. The unknown must 
be marked off from the known and the 
limits of present knowledge defined and 
confirmed. 

Again, the scientific mind is docile. It 
knows, in these days as never before, 
that the kingdom of nature opens only to 
the humble, teachable mind. The vast 
regions beyond his present knowledge 
keep the expert, so-called, humble. The 
possibilities of an entire reversal of most 
of his supposed sound conclusions by dis- 
covery of some hitherto hidden fact 
makes him self-distrustful and ever open 
to new light. He is more eager for the 
criticism that shows a flaw than for blind 
approval. And then he is responsive to 
the truth as it comes to him. Prejudice 
must be ruled out, traditional opinions 
held in the balance and the new valued 
at its true worth. The true scientific 
spirit is corrective of an egoistic method. 
It does not so much choose as respond. 
And, once more, itis reverential. It must 
be, if itis all these other things. Forthey 
make a reverent mind and a reverent 
spirit finds expression in them. 

Such are some of the things which 
make up the message of science to the 
church, But these, you say, are the very 
things which make the church’s own mes- 
sage to the world and to science. Yes, 
thatis true. For there is one spirit in all 
things, the same in science as in the 
church, The message is one everywhere, 
if we get at the reality beneath the noise 
of the world. And modern science has 
learned the lesson of the church, you say. 
Very true that also may be. But here is 
the point. Which way does the current 
flow strongest just now? Is it from the 
church towards science or from science 
towards the church ? 

That was not an accident that gave the 
title to the Old South lectures of a year 
ago—The Message of the College to the 
Church. It is not insignificant that for 
the last three or four years university 
men have had the ear of great assem- 
blies as neither Moody nor Cook could 
get it in their later work. There must 
be meaning in the fact that President 
Eliot and President Pritchett are molding 
the character of their students for good 
to a degree beyond that of most minis- 
ters. 

All this means that the spiritual influ- 
ences of Christianity are just now find- 
ing their strongest expression through 
those men and institutions which are 
most deeply moved by the spirit of mod- 
ern science and its methods. It means 
that Christianity is calling through sci- 
ence upon the church to give heed to 
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those finer religious realities which enable 
men to enter both the kingdom of nature 
and of grace. It means that the great 
intellectual ferment of our times is the 
precursor today, as it has been in other 
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centuries, of a great religious awakening. 
If the church will only heed the warning 
she may lead. If not, leadership will 
come, as many a time before, from those 
outside her more immediate lines. 





In and Around Chicago 


Dr. Crane’s Farewell 

On Aug. 31, by the courtesy of Dr. Brush- 
ingham, pastor of the Clark Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Crane bade good-bye to 
his Chicago friends. The People’s Church, 
whose pulpit he has occupied, is closed during 
the summer and, as he was to begin his work in 
Worcester the first Sunday in September, his 
only opportunity to utter parting words was 
afforded him through the kindness of a brother 
minister. Dr. Crane had a large and appreci- 
ative audience and must have been satisfied 
that his removal from the city is a cause of 
deep regret. He expressed his faith in the 
Methodist Church, whose doctrines he has 
tried to preach and expects to preach, since 
for him they are the doctrines of Christianity. 


Union of Churches 


The resignation of Dr. Crane and the fact 
that Central Church is without a place of wor- 
ship have led to a meeting of the trustees of 
People’s and Central Charches to consider the 
wisdom and possibility of a union of the two 
organizations with Dr. Gunsaulus as pastor. 
The united congregation could meet where 
the People’s Church has been in the habit of 
meeting, in McVickers Theater. So far as it 
appears there is no good reason why this con- 
solidation should not take place. Neither con- 
gregation has or desires to have acreed. Yet 
each of the congregations wants liberal evan- 
gelical preaching. If the people of the two 
bodies ratify by their vote the recommenda- 
tions of their trustees, the union will be 
effected and Dr. Gunsaulus, on his return 
from abroad, will preach his first sermon for 
the season on Oct. 5 to the united congrega- 
tion in McVickers. One reason for this pro 
posed union is the decision of Professor Wil- 
lett not to leave the university for the pulpit 
of the People’s Church and the great diffi- 
culty of securing any one entirely acceptable 
to its congregation. 


Sunday School Work 


Secretary McMillen is very much encour- 
aged over the outlook for the coming year in 
his field. The schools he has organized have, 
some of them, like that on the North Shore, 
developed into powerful churches, and others 
are furnishing the community in which they 
are located nearly all the religious instruction 
they receive. Still the demand for aid for 
schools already existing and for the establish- 
ment of new ones in destitute regions is far be- 
yond the ability of the society to meet. Were 
all the schools connected with our churches 
to make a generous contribution for Sunday 
school work, the additions to our membership 
would probably increase far more rapidly. 


Sunday Desecration 


There has been no more open disregard of 
Sunday, or of the wishes of those who stand 
for good order and who support the churches 
and the best things in the city, than on last 
Sunday at Lincoln Park. By consent of the 
park commissioners, a sham attack was made 
on its shores by the training ship Dorothea. 
Never were so many people gathered in the 
park as to witness this attack. They were so 
numerous as to render the attack a failure. 
All the same the spirit of those in authority 
was shown as well as their utter disregard of 
the wishes of the men and women who have 
done the most to make the city what it is com- 
mercially, and their disposition to break down 
hallowed associations. 


Labor Day 

Strenuous efforts were put forth to make 
Labor Day in Chicago more impressive than 
ever before. Labor leaders proposed to show 
the employers of labor their strength and their 
determination to secure their rights. Exclud- 
ing women and children, 46,654 persons by ac- 
tual count, says The Tribune, joined in the 
march through the streets. There were no 
manifestations of ill feeling save against the 
nonunion motormen and conductors on the 
North and West Side street car lines, some of 
whom were compelled to take their cars to the 
barns ; and although the picnics were not quite 
as orderly as temperance people might desire, 
the day ended without troubles of any sort. 
From eight to ten thousand dollars were col- 
lected for the striking miners in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Opening of the Schools 


This year the attendance will be in the 
neighborhood of 275,000.. During the sum- 
mer seven or eight new buildings have been 
completed. The eighty-seven kindergartens 
will hold two sessions a day and will thus 
care for two sets of children. Danger from 
drinking water from the lake has been met by 
turning it off and urging parents to provide 
their children with boiled or filtered water 
before leaving home. It is the indifference of 
parents and their disregard of the suggestions 
ot the health department which have caused 
the prevalence of typhoid this season. 


Tax Fixers 


A grand jury, specially called, has found 
indictments against several men suspected of 
giving and receiving bribes to secure a rebate 
on taxes. The matter came up through a no- 
tice that the Masonic Temple would be sold 
for taxes. These amounted to more than 
$26,000. The manager of the temple remon- 
strated, said they had been paid in cur- 
rency, and that he had the receipt. The 
receipt was asked for, shown and declared to 
be a forgery. Mr. Luke Wheeler has been 
conuected with several firms who seem to 
have paid rather smaller taxes than might be 
expected. He has negotiated or held in his 
hands paper, notes, etc., on which are the 
names of persons whe declare them forged. 
Though indicted, Mr. Wheeler has not yet been 
arrested. Nor is it known where heis. Cap- 
tain Williams of the temple has been arrested 
and put under bonds. A very widespread 
plot to defraud the city may now be discov- 
ered, though it is doubtful if the persons most 
guilty will be caught and punished. 

Chicago, Ill. FRANKLIN. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 14-20. Unused Sources of Strength. 
Luke 11: 1-13; Mal. 3: 8-18; Eph. 6: 10-24; 
Ps. 84: 1-12. 

Have we exhausted God’s mercy? or our duty of 
faith and service? Are we making the wisest use 
of the material resources of the church? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 364.] 





A correspondent writes to us that he is 
moved to say to the higher critic, “* Much 
learning doth make thee mad.” Judging from 
the tone of some of our correspondents who 
oppose higher criticism, a very little learning 
makes them mad enough. 
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CHAPTER XIV. A FARMER GIRL IN 
NEW YORK 


‘“‘Commodore, would you trust me to 
go strolling about this great city alone?” 
asked Polly the next morning as they 
were coming out of the breakfast room 
together. 

The Commodore fixed his eagle eyes 
upon Polly’s bright face. ‘‘ What would 
you do if you got lost ?’’ he demanded. 

“I couldn’t get lost, could I, with so 
many people everywhere? They must be 
pocket-guide and compass for any one 
who has a tongue.” 

The Commodore smiled. ‘‘Why not 
have Thurston take you?” he asked. 

Polly shook her head quite decidedly. 
“‘T want to go alone fer a certain reason, 
Commodore.” 

‘Well and good, you shall go alone,” 
said the Commodore, who took it for 
granted that Polly wanted to stroll at her 
leisure down the avenue. As he had 
decided some time ago that she was a 
level-headed young person and therefore 
to be trusted, he felt no fears. ‘‘ Keep 
your pocketbook by you,” be continued, 
as Polly bade him good-bye at the door, 
“and remember that we live at —— Fifth 
Avenue, and if you lose your bearings 
ask a policeman.” 

Polly promised, and away she went 
hurrying down the avenue, her quick eye 
taking in every detail of the magnificent 
buildings and the fine equipages along the 
way. The bus left her at Twenty-third 
Street, and when she reached the Eden 
Musee she stopped to wonder at the life- 
sized statuary and wish Jack was with 
her. It seemed almost cruel to Polly 
that she should have to see all the sights 
alone. Here was a window full of won- 
derful costumes—how the twins would 
enjoy seeing them! And the pictures 
and books and cut flowers—what a feast 
for Ethel! And here was Tiffany’s. O, 
to think of just one insignificant little 
creature out of that great family of thir- 
teen to view all these marvels—diamonds 
and rubies and emeralds and a thousand 
other things! She gazed and sighed and 
sighed and gazed, trying to take in every- 
thing so she could tell them at home. 
She had to tear herself away at last, for 
it was getting well on into the morn- 
ing, and she had a long way to go and 
must be back by lunch. 

She stopped once more when she got 
across the square, for there were a lot of 
newsboys shouting their papers. Polly 
was interested in newsboys. She had 
read a great deal about them in some of 
Julia’s books on mission work in the 
slums, She had studied up their dialect, 
too, for the Good Time Club had had a 
newsboy afternoon, when each girl could 
talk nothing but newsboy slang. Polly 
almost laughed out loud now when she 
thought of that afternoon. ‘“I’d just 
like to speak to one of them,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘There’s one that looks some- 
thing like Jack. Guess I’ll buy a paper 
of him. Got the Herald?” asked Polly, 
taking out her pocketbook. The news- 
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boy snatched out a paper, took Polly in 
at a glance, darted across the sidewalk to 
another customer and back again for his 
money. 

“How’d you know I wouldn’t run off 
with the paper, money and all?” asked 
Polly in her quick, bright way. 

“I knowed yer cut,” replied the boy, 
giving her another glance that Polly de- 
clared went right through to her back- 
bone. ‘I seen the hayseed fallin’ out’n 
yer hair all right,” 

This was too much for Polly, and she 
burst out laughing. ‘‘ You're right,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘I’m country, and if you knew 
when you were well off you’d start for 
the country this very minute.” 

‘** Ah, rubber!”’ exclaimed the newsboy, 
gazing at Polly as if he more than half 
approved of her. ‘‘ Go chase yourself.” 

Polly started off now and the newsboy 
followed her with his alert eyes until she 
had turned the corner into Fourth Ave- 
nue. When she reached the Bowery she 
stopped a minute to gaze at a bit of paper 
which she held in her hand: 

A KLONDIKE! Mail order business in your own 
home, forty dollars weekly. Send twenty-five cents 
in stamps to —— East Houston Street. 

This was what Polly had on her mind 
just now. She meant to leave no stone 
unturned to earn some money, and she 
reasoned that if she could earn forty dol- 
lars a week in her own home, why 
couldn’t they all work at it and earn a 
doz -n times that amount, and so manage 
to pay off the mortgage? At any rate 
Polly had concluded that it could do no 
hurt to hunt up the place and see for her- 
self what the prospects were, and so here 
she was looking about for a policeman to 
direct her to East Houston Street. 

As she stood a minute, she heard a dis- 
tressing wail close to her. She turned 
around quickly, and there sitting on a 
doorstep in an alley was a mite of a news- 
boy howling at the top of his lungs. 

“What is the trouble?’’ she asked, 
stepping into the alley and looking down 


-upon the waif. 


**Me pal’s up ag’in ’is luck, sis,’”’ piped 
up a voice close behind Polly, and there 
was the newsboy who looked like Jack 
standing at her elbow. 

‘*What’s happened ?” asked Polly. 

**Some swipe’s slinked up and did a 
snatch, and me pal’s lost ’is boodle, sis.” 

Polly leaned over and gave the small 
creature a good look. He was very 
grimy and ragged and he was howling 
fearfully. 

“Keep still,” cried Polly, ‘‘and tell me 
how much money you've lost,” but he 
kept on howling. ; 

** Ah, let up,” shouted the big newsboy, 
giving the waif a push with the toe of his 
shoe. The howls ceased instantly. 

**He minds you, doesn’t he?” said 
Polly. 

“Ye had t’ree plunks, didn’t ye?” 
asked the newsboy, not noticing Polly’s 
remark. 

The waif nodded. 

** And how much loose dough ? ” 

 T’irty-eight,” replied the waif, giving 
Polly a shrewd look. 





**He isn’t so distressed but he can at- 
tend to business all right, is he?” asked 
Polly, gazing round at the little crowd of 
newsboys that had gathered at the first 
cry of distress. 

But the newsboy apparently didn’t 
understand Polly’s language. ‘Yer see, 
sis,” he went on, “as soon as de old 
leddy’s eye falls onto him he’s got to 
ceugh up dose t’ree plunks and all dat 
loose dough, or he’ll git his slats broke, 
and it won’t do no good to make a holler 
needer.”’ 

Here the waif set up another distress- 
ing howl, and the small company of 
bystanders, whom Polly declared after- 
wards looked like so many weasels, kept 
their alert eyes fastened upon her. 

‘* Well, now,” said Polly, ‘if I believed 
one word of all you’re saying I would go 
home with the child and see that his slats 
were saved, but as I’”— 

Polly never finished her sentence, for 
at that minute a newsboy snatched her 
pocketbook, and as quick as a flash, with- 
out stopping to think of consequences, 
she was flying down the alley after him. 
Away they went, the thief ahead and 
Polly close at his heels, her eye on her 
pocketbook, and the crowd of newsboys 
bringing up the rear. Down the alley 
they ran, into a lane, across a wretched 
street, into another alley, making still 
another crosscut, and pelimell they 
rushed into a wretched building, the air 
of which was enough to make a stouter 
person than Polly hesitate. But Polly 
was not thinking of odors, or filth, or 
squalor of any kind; she was in for a 
race. Her pocketbook was at stake, and 
it was very necessary that she should get 
the best of the thief. So she followed him 
recklessly up flights of rickety stairs and 
through dark passageways, and up still 
more stairs, until he was brought to bay 
at last in the corner of a wretched room. 

“Tain’t got your wad,” gasped the 
thief. ‘I guv it de tro on de steps.” 

But Polly had him by his coat collar 
and was running her hand down his back. 
She had studied up newsboys enough te 
know that they preferred to keep their 
snatches by them unless in danger of a 
policeman. 

A shout went up from the little crowd 
of witnesses standing in the doorway 
when Polly drew forth her pocketbook 
and tucked it safely away inside of her 
coat. It had been a very exciting run for 
the newsboys—a farmer, as they called 
Polly, giving chase to a Bowery chap, 
and actually keeping up the show until 
she had won. Indeed, the enthusiasm of 
the boys was at its height. ‘‘ Hi,” they 
shouted, ‘‘she’s dead on. She ain’t no 
farmer. Ye,can’t come yer dado tricks 
on her. She’s a chim dandy, and dat 
goes.” 

But Polly had got her breath now, also 
her pocketbook, and she was ready to go. 
‘*Come, boys,” she said in her easy I-am- 
no-better-than-thou sort of way that was 
always pleasing, ‘“‘lead the way down out 
of this place, please, and show me back 
to the Bowery.” 

The boys started with a whoop and a 





jump for the stairs, keeping up their 
howls of admiration all the way down, 
and the thief was by no means behind 
the rest. 

“Yer in wid bot feet!’ he shouted. 
** Ye got de hul Bow’ry back er ye, sis, or 
I’m a cinch.” 

‘Hi, fer de goil wat c’n beat all de 
swipes on de Bow’ry!”’ shouted the big 
boy that made Polly think of Jack. ‘‘ Hi, 
there!” 

This last exclamation was delivered in 
a very different tone, and before Polly 
had time to more than glance around 
every boy was out of sight. She dis- 
covered the meaning of it in a second or 
two, for a policeman was coming down 
the alley. 

Polly was glad, for although she had 
always declared she should like news- 
boys, she felt that they were rather hila- 
rious for escorts, especially if they were 
to follow her on up into a more respect- 
able part of the city. 

** Will you please tell me where East 
Houston Street is?” asked Polly of the 
policeman. 

The policeman gazed down into her 
bright face. “Ye’re quite a bit off the 
track,’’ he said. 

**T suppose so,” said Polly. 

**I guess you'd better go long with 
me,” he said. ‘“I’ll go down that way. 
Is it this end or the other that you 
want?” 

Polly took the bit of paper out of her 
pocketbook again, and read off the num- 
ber. 

*’*Tain’t safe for ye to go alone,” said 
the policeman, still looking Polly care- 
fully over. 


Polly looked up surprised. ‘‘ Why 
not?” she asked. 
The policeman shook his head. ‘‘ They 


ain’t a honest party on the whole street ; 
no place for the likes of you, no more 
than it is here in this alley.” 

Polly stopped short. ‘‘No use to go 
then. I was going to answer this adver- 
tisement,”’ handing it to the policeman. 

He read it and then crumpled it up in 
his hand. ‘‘ Better not waste yer time,” 
he said. “‘They want yer twenty-five 
cents, They don’t want to see you, less 
they can rob yer.” 

Polly looked a trifle dazed for a mo- 
ment, ‘Lucky I met you, wasn’t it?” 
she said presently. ‘‘ Will you show me 
how to get back to—— Fifth Avenue?” 

‘* Best way is to take anelevated. Come, 
and I’ll put ye on.” 

As Polly walked by the policeman’s 
side she kept her eyes open, taking in 
every detail of wretchedness, filth and 
squalor. Children looked from every door 
and window, swarmed on the steps and 
in the streets. There were cripples and 
hunchbacks and ragged little waifs of 
every nationality. They sat on the dirty 
flags up against the house walls or played 
toss-penny in the middle of the street, 
There were rows of dirty houses crowded 
on the narrow sidewalks and rear tene- 
ments crowded behind them. Some of 
the streets seemed to be repositories for 
old clothes. 

Polly was glad when at last the police- 
man pointed to a long flight of steps and 
told her it was the elevated. 

“Git onto the first train going north,” 
he told her, ‘‘and tell the conductor to 
let ye out at Seventy-second Street.” 
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Polly thanked the policeman and he 
touched his hat and disappeared in the 
crowd. ’ 

She reached home just in time to get 
ready for lunch. “Well,” said the Com- 
modore when they sat down to the table, 
‘did you buy out the whole of Fourteenth 
Street?” 

Polly gazed at the Commodore a mo- 
ment before answering. ‘“ Why,” she 
said, as if she had forgotten something, 
**T never bought a thing!” 

The Commodore looked amused. ‘“‘ Per- 
haps you are like a great many lady shop- 
pers—go one day to look and another to 
buy.” 

Polly still seemed very much discon- 
certed. ‘‘No,” she said, shaking her 
head, ‘‘I did mean to buy something for 
each of them at home, but I didn’t get 
into a single store. I’ll have to go again 
for shopping. I saw something I’d like 
for Ethel.” 

“What was it?” asked the Commo- 
dore. 

“It was in a window of a splendid 
store on Broadway—a diamond, I guess, 
but it was as big as, as big as’”’—Polly 
gazed round the table for the proper 
thing to compare it with—‘“‘as big as your 
eye, Commodore, leaving out the white 
part, and every color. O, it was like a 
dozen dewdrops made into one and shin- 
ing in the sunlight! I do wish Ethel 
could see it. And I should have liked 
Jack to see those wax figures I saw, and 
O, I do wish Julia could have been down 
on the Bowery. I saw asign, the Bow- 
©RY Mission. She would have been 
crazy to have gone into it if she had 
been with me. I wish I could visit it so 
I could tell her about it.” 

“Very well,” said the Commodore, 
‘you shall go if you like. I was going to 
take you to the opera tonight, but if 
you’d rather go to the Bowery, you 
shall.” 

Polly hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know,” she 
said, “I’m sure, which I’d better do. 
The twins would go wild to hear about 
the opera, but they have lots more fun 
than Julia does. She just teaches school 
and visits parents day in and day out. I 
think I’ll go to the Bowery. But perhaps 
you'd rather go to the opera, Commodore, 
would you?” 

The Commodore had been studying 
Polly with a queer expression on his 
face, ‘“‘Gad!’”? he exclaimed, at length, 
“how about yourself?” 

“I?” said Polly, and then her eyes be- 
gan to twinkle, “O, I’m in it wid bot 
feet!”” she exclaimed, and burst out 
laughing. ‘‘ Please excuse me, Commo- 
dore, but the newsies’ phrases are so 
expressive.”” Here Polly went on to tell 
about her morning’s adventures. She 
took pains to say nothing about the na- 
ture of hererrand. . 

The Commodore took it all in with evi- 
dent relish. When she was through he 
sat still and studied her a minute or two. 

**Gad!”’ he said at length, ‘‘ we’ll take 
in the matinée this afternoon and the 
Bowery tonight. Tomorrow morning you 
shall have Thurston and go shopping ; in 
the afternoon we’ll do the park and vari- 
ous museums; and at night we’ll go to 
the opera. And when you come again— 
you will come again, won’t you?” he 
demanded. 

Polly’s eyes were shining with delight. 
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**O Commodore!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
a lovely time you’ve planned out, and I 
shall certainly want to come again the 
very next time you ask me.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 21-27. The Fullness of God; 
How Secured. Eph. 3: 14-21. 

How scant and meager many lives are! 
The homes of the poor are painfully lacking 
in comforts and luxuries. But it is a still 
sadder spectacle to look upon human lives 
through whose veins courses little of the red 
blood that tells of moral health and influence 
and power. Certain persons never have their 
fair share of fun; some have but a slender 
supply of peace; some seem to yearn vainly 
for an abundance of love. 

Against this background of human insnffi- 
ciency we place the fullness of God. The 
very phrase itself is ennobling. It carries 
with it suggestions of great forest stretches, 
of bulky mountains billowing off to the hori- 
zon and of the limitless expanse of the sea. 
Yes, Ephesian Christians, American Chris- 
tians, upon the exhaustless love and power 
of Almighty God as revealed through Jesus 
Christ would Paul have every follower of 
Christ repose antil the fever and fret of life 
have passed away and he feels his soul encom- 
passed and buoyed up by the Infinite One, 
He would have us understand that when we 
link our lives with God in Christ, that we are 
putting ourselves in the sweep of great, en- 
during forces which can bear us on to larger, 
fuller living. Christianity to the apostle was 
nothing petty or scanty; it was big with the 
bigness of the universe. 

“How secured.” In the first place we must 
want to be filled with God. Would you really 
like to be consciously possessed of the divine 
life in a far larger way than you have ever 
known? Or are there a dozen other things 
that you want more for your life? Perhaps 
we are a bit afraid of having too much of 
God within us. It might impose certain dis- 
agreeable obligations. It might necessitate 
letting go of something which we have thought 
essential. It might result ina submitting of 
self such as we have not yet prepared for. 

But given the wish—and after all in our 
best moments this is our wish—the next thing 
is to do what Paul did, namely, “to bow the 
knee.” The larger, fuller life in Christ comes 
only in response to earnest seeking of it. We 
may not journey to Northfield, but we must 
have some quiet places where we can talk this 
matter out with ourselves and hold up our 
empty buckets to be replenished. A man told 
me the other day how he got a sense of God 
after years of practical atheism. For six 
months he knelt daily in prayer. For a con--. 
siderable time there was not a particle of 
emotion or any realization of the divine pres- 
ence. But in the course of the six months 
God made himself known. The richer expe- 
riences of the Christian are the reward of the 
persistent soul. 

Trying to convey to others something of 
God puts us in the way of receiving more 
from him. The liberal soul shall be made 
rich. Try to carry to another some of the 
compassion of God for the erring and lost, 
some of his pity for the suffering, some of his 
sympathy for the lonely and the bereaved; 
and as these things course through you to 
others, they will deepen the channels in your 
own life so that you will be able to hold more 
of God. 





There are three or four things which a man 
owes his family as much as he owes them din-- 
ner or clothes—a good newspaper, a good dic- 
tionary, a good atlas, and if he can possibly 
afford it a good cyclopedia.— W. C. Gannett 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Love That Nevet Told Can 
Be 


No bird hath ever lifted note so clear, 

Or poured so prodigal his lyric breast, 

But carried still some music from the nest 
When winter laid the seal of silence there. 
No sea hath ever wooed the shore so fair 

But turn of tide left something unexpressed ; 

Nor true love ever burned so strangely 

blest 
That words could hold it all, or hearts could 
hear. 


And yet the tide will turn again, and tell 
Its sweet, persistent story o’er and o’er ; 
The birds take up the cadence where it fell, 
And pipe it toward the ending more and 
more. 
And only love be inexpressible, 
The endless song, the sea that hath no shore. 
—John Erskine. 





The Child’s Affections 


BY PATTERSON DUBOIS 


All right-minded and right-hearted par- 
ents would agree that a child’s attach- 
ments and affections are an important 
part of his life. Yet perhaps few would 
think of including the training of a 
child’s emotions or feelings and notably 
his affections in his regular “‘ education.” 
Somehow we are inclined to be more 
ambitious for our children’s intellectual 
development than for the development of 
character. We should hardly be willing 
to admit this; nevertheless it is more 
common to hear a parent exulting in a 
child’s evidence of mental acuteness or 
brightness than of those powers of feeling 
in which character is primarily rooted. 
Yet modern education professes to be at 
bottom moral. Miss Blow, the ablest of 
all Froebelian philosophers, says, ‘“‘We 
may affirm with Froebel that the pivot 
upon which true education turns is the 
regeneration of the affections.” 

The truth of this principle was deeply 
felt by Madame Michelet, wife of the dis- 
tinguished French author. She says: ‘‘I 
was not of a turbulent nature in spite of 
the freedom in which I had been nursed, 
which seemed to have given me some- 
thing of the robust and passionate tem- 
perament of the peasants who dwell by 
the Aveyron. Far from being disobedi- 
ent, I desired to please, to be praised and 
to beloved. I felt se drawn towards my 
mother that I sometimes jumped from 
my seat to give her a kiss; but when I 
met her look and saw her eyes, pale and 
clear as a silvery lake, I recoiled and sat 
down quietly. 

“Years have passed and I still regret 
those joys of childhood which I never 
knew, a mother’s caresses. My educa- 
tion might have been so easy ; my mother 
might have understood my heart—a kiss 
is sometimes eloquent; and in a daily 
embrace she would perhaps have guessed 
the thoughts I was too young to utter 
and would have learned how faithfully I 
loved her. No such freedom was allowed 
us. The morning kiss and familiar speech 
with one’s parents are permitted at the 
north but are less frequent in the south 
of France. Authority overshadows fam- 
ily affection. My father, who was an 





easy man and loved to talk, might have 
disregarded such regulations, but my 
mother kept us at a distance.’ 

I have more than once heard grown men 
complaining that their fathers never knew 
them and always kept themselves at a dis- 
tance from their children. Observe now 
that Madame Michelet says her ‘‘ educa- 
tion might have been so easy.” She 
seems to have had some perception of the 
basal truth that there is no such thing as 
a true education with the heart left out. 
The heart is indeed the sure avenue to 
the wholecreature. A child, likea man, 
**does not act according to his opinions, 
but according to his loves.” St. Paul has 
pointed to this truth in his famous decla- 
ration, ‘‘ Love never faileth ; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; whether there be tongues they 
shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shal] be doneaway.”’ And John says, 
‘*Every one that loveth, knoweth God.” 

How can the affections be educated? 
Not by direct precept, nor by abstract in- 
struction, but rather by keeping the child 
in an atmosphere of expressed affection, 
and in permitting or inducing his expres- 
sion of his own affections. Attachments 
must be respected and in evidence, even 
though not in undue display. Many par- 
ents need a word of counsel here. If 
they would have the children in sympathy 
with them they must be in sympathy with 
the children. They must therefore re- 
spect childish attachments, though they 
seem ever so unreasonable. Even unad- 
visable child friendships must not be 
ruthlessly sundered. It is quite common 
for parents to compel their children to 
part with old toys, for instance, after the 
new invoice has come in at Christmas 
time. We are often astonished to see a 
child in the presence of a host of new 
Christmas playthings deliberately go back 
to some broken old stand-by. 

We fail to recognize the attachment 
that comes through long association. 
This is just as genuine an affection on the 
part of the child as is that which is shown 
by an adult for old heirlooms, bits of sil- 
ver, furniture, old letters, schoolbooks, 
etc. All such attachments are to'be re- 
spected and safeguarded even though they 
may need to be directed and kept within 
bounds. 

Most children need animal pets. What- 
ever requires tender care cultivates the 
gentler feelings and develops affection. 
Love grows by serving. So too with 
plant life. A child may never forget the 
way in which a mother handles a flower 
orafern. Loving grows by imitating the 
lover as well as by spontaneous impulse. 

The description of Madame Michelet is 
characteristic. We see the natural im- 
pulsiveness of the child as she jumped 
from her seat to greet her mother. And 
we see also how easily the spontaneous 
expression of the child’s affection was 
quenched, not by word of command or 
even by gesture, but simply by a lack of 
response. The rebuff of frigidity is soul- 
murder—often worse than that of heated 
words. It might be supposed that her 
mother was not wanting in natural affec- 
tion, but was simply sensitively reserved 
to the point of being entirely undemon- 





strative. Whatever the truth of the case 
may be, her manner did repress and shock 
the child. 

It often happens that a seeming want 
of affection in the child comes back to 
the parent’s own attitude. Along with 
the development of the affections usually 
comes that of the imagination, the poetic 
sense, and the whole range of sentiments, 
sensibilities and emotions which underlie 
the formation of character. The heart 
has its hunger as well as the head and 
the stomach. Astarved heart is the most 
pitiful of all conditions—for it means an 
anzmic, undeveloped character. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that most, parents are resolved upon, it is 
that the child shall be obedient. Yet 
they do not always see that true obedi- 
ence grows out of respect and respect 
comes with closeness of the personal re- 
lation. When a father and his son’are 
intimate companions there can hardly be 
a want of respect between them and the 
law of obedience ceases to be regarded as 
law because it is felt as love. In this 
sense love is the fulfillment of the law. 
Hence the cultivation of the affections 
remains with us as a life duty, a branch of 
education to be pursued with ever in- 
creasing zeal in the great laboratory of 
the world’s life. And this cultivation of 
love in ourselves is by doing for others 
Says Dr. Parkhurst: ‘‘We learn to love 
by having something to love and then en- 
couraging our hearts to go out toward it 
lovingly. And that means giving some 
expression-to such love, however feeblé,” 
as‘we may already have.” The affections, 
like all other gifts, grow by exercise and 
shrivel by disuse. 





The President as a Family Man 


Every father of a large family—and 
being an old-fashioned man I believe in 
large families—knows that if he has to 
do well by his children he must try to 
make them do well by themselves. 

Now, haven’t you in your own experi- 
ence known men—and I am sorry to say 
even more often, women—who think that 
they are doing a favor to their children 
when they shield them from any effort ? 
When they let the girls sit at ease and 
read while the mother does all the house- 
work? Don’t you know cases like that ? 
I do, yes; when a boy will be brought up 
to be very ornamental and not useful ? 
Don’t you know that, too? Exactly. 

Now those are not good fathers and 
mothers. They are foolish fathers and 
mothers. They are not being kind, they 
are simply being silly. That’s all. It is 
not any good that you do your son or your 
daughter by teaching him or her how to 
shirk difficulties, you do him or her good 
only if you teach him or her to face diffi- 
culties, and by facing them to overcome 
them. Isn’tthat true? Don’t you know 
it to be so in your own families? Well, 
it is just so on a larger scale in the state. 
—Speech at Waterville, Me., Aug. 27. 





How many who pass through our col- 
leges learn only to use big words to ex- 
press little thoughts.—Bishop Spalding. 





374 
Closet and Altar 


WINNING AND LOSING THE LIFE 


Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it!: and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. 


O! foolish we, who hunt corruptible 
things as if they were incorruptible and 
everlasting treasures!—Robert Leighton. 


But one way is Godlike— 
To give. 
Then pour out thy heart’s blood, 
And live. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


When we wait for one particular hope 
and will not be satisfied with any other, 
the whole force of ourselves bends 
toward it ; we dictate to life and wrest its 
tendencies at every turn. The thing 
comes. Ask—with the real might of 
whatever asking there is in you—and it 
shall be given you. But when you have 
got it, it may not be the thing you thought 
it would be. Whosoever will have his 
life shall lose it.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Hell is self-indulgence.— James Hinton. 


There are worse things than persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake and among 
these is the supple conformity to the 
world, the easy indifference which bends 
to every influence and bas no principle of 
resistance in it. That way lies the danger 
of the Church today.— William M. Taylor. 


The Interpreter takes them apart again 
and has them first into a room where was 
a@ man that could look no way but down- 
wards, with a muck-rake in his hand; 
there stood also one over his head with a 
celestial crown in his hand, and proffered 
him that crown for his muck-rake; but 
the man did neither look up nor regard, 
but raked to himself the straws, the 
small sticks and dust of the floor. Then 
said Christiana, I persuade myself that I 
know something of this; for this is the 
figure of a man in this world, is it not, 
good sir? Thou hast said right, said he, 
and his muck-rake doth show his carnal 
mind.—John Bunyan. 


The angel of renunciation came 
And wrestled with me; and I would not 


cease, 

From dusk to dawning till I knew his name, 

Wherefore he blessed my yearning: “I am 
Peace!” 


—Jeannette B. Gillespy. 
Open Thou our eyes, O God, that 


we may see and choose aright in all 
the doubtful places of our life. May 
we not be of those who seeking their 
own life shall lose it. Help us to ded- 
icate ourselves to Thy service, givin 
up the life of self that our true life 
may be hid with Christ in Thee. 
And may this new-implanted life 
grow stronger day by day until it 
takes complete possession of our soul 
and drives forth every evil passion 
and folly of self-seeking. For Thou 
art our true life and when we part 
from Thee our hopes are dead, our 
peace is broken and our sins revive. 
Teach us earth’s hard lesson of renun- 
ciation and let us not draw back until 
it is wholly learned: but fill our spirits 
with the comfort of Thy presence 
evermore according to Thy loving 
word, Amen. 
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The Home Forum 
Girls and*Poetry 


In the Home Department of a recent issue 
appears a paragraph claiming that the mod- 
ern girl does not read poetry, has no speaking 
acquaintance with some of the great poems of 
the ages, is an out-of-door creature, who turns 
to literature from her days of sun and wind, 
living and loving, merely to consider the vari- 
egated fiction of the public library order. In 
defense of the literary. reputations of my 
friends I, as a girl, am desirous of offering a 
few of the exceptions to this statement. 

Now perhaps The Girl, with a capital G, 
does not read poetry, yet I can hardly believe 
that even this capitalized, trade-marked speci- 
men is entirely unfamiliar with the world's 
poems. Some girls are uneducated, some 
girls are stupid, some girls are scientific and 
practical, but I must know that all girls are 
uneducated or stupid or practical before I can 
thoroughly convict them of a lack of apprecia- 
tion for poetry. Of nevessity, I recall the 
easy way in which somé six or seven college 


‘sophomores spent various afternoons of thun- 


derstorm with a volume of Browning in 
their midst, sandwiching Abt Vogler between 
lightnings and fudge stirrings. Also, afier a 
churchless but profitable Sunday morning of 
Tennyson and Christina Rossetti, two golf- 
playing, horseback-riding girls might be in- 
clined te resent the aame of “ freaks.” 

The girls whom I have seen at college 
are outdoor-loving, as they should be; by no 
means sentimentally languishing, but, to some 
extent, introspective. It is likely that a large 
woman’s college presents a good many vari- 
eties of the young feminine person, but if 
there were in existence a composite photo- 
graph of the souls of the most prominent and 
representative girls of my own college today, 
I think outsiders would be surprised by the 
sharp contrasts of light and shade—the light 
being love of life and of the good, quick paced 
world, and the dark, those question-shadowed 
recesses, which no one can understand or see 
clearly. Now qualities like these, world-love 
and self-interrogation, are the very ones to 
drag minds into the walks of the poets; not 
of the sentimental gushers of verse, the wax- 
wreathing insignificances of The Token, The 
Rose of Sharon, and the hundred other gold 
and green gift-books of our mothers’ and 
grandmothers’ young days. But because of 
one’s love for the present world, and more es- 
pecially for the out-of-doors face of it, one 
can appreciate and rejoice in the literary 
setting forth of its splendidness. In behalf 
of the everyday modern American girl, I am 
ready to uphold the union of the outdoors-per- 
son and the poetry-person; especially when 
I remember certain walks in the face of red- 
leaf-filled autumn winds, while my substan- 
tially pretty girl companion reeled off stanza 
upon stanza of famous poetry. 

Really, I think that modern girls are taken 
too literally, and are given too little credit for 
their inner powers of uncomfortable self-prob- 
ing. For temperaments of so unfortunate a 
tendency nothing is more excitingly and 
temptingly introspective than certain styles 
of poetry. The earth produces a fair crop of 
genuinely unhappy young women, to whom 
Matthew Arnold’s dignified doubts and Swin- 
burne’s Greek fatality are sources of genu- 
inely unhappy satisfactions. 

But there are girls, and girls. There are 
those who devour Janice Merediths and Black 
Cat storiettes; there are those who devour 
nothing at all; but theré dre also those—and, 
I affirm, not the smallest number—who know 
poetry, from Shakespeare and Milton down to 
Kipling and Stephen Phillips. If the girls of 
this country have no gleam of intelligence for 
the world-poems of men, this were an evil be- 
ginning of the long new century. Surely the 
years have brought no such wholesale degen- 
eration. There are still enough of America’s 
future women with eyes to see and ears to 
hear. A CoLLaGcE GIRL. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


64. CHARADE 


The clouds were drifting o’er a summer sky, 

Whose checkered light and shade my gaze had 
won; 
What little things, COMPLETE, blot out the sun! 

How shadows hasten as a cloud flits by! 

Then, as I watched their drifting play afar, 

A sight was given FIRST, beautiful and rare: 
Four dark clouds met and formed a hollow square, 

From out whose azure center shone a star 

Bright with such luster as the heavens unbar, 
Though clouds alone revealed its presence there. 

Then quickly parting, they were wafted on, 

And lo, the star from out the blue was gone! 
Though lost to sight, the LAST is in my mind, 
The heaven-taught lesson which it left behind. 

A. L. 8 


65. NUMERICALS 


1. Do not 1-2 3-4-5-6 in obtaining for James the 
articles which 1-2-3-4-5-6 to him. 2. The 1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9 showed by his acts that he was a 1-2- 
3-4-5-6 7-8-9. 3. If this sale does not bring me 1- 
2-3-4-5 on my investment, I shall not invest so 
large a sum 1-2-3-4-5. 4. Puncturing my 1-2-3-4 
5-6-7-8 miles from home entailed a long 1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8 walk. 5. The small boys 1-2-3-4-5-6 toclimb 
1-2-3-4-5-6. A. C. Le 


66. PUZZLER’S PIE 


Take four of E and two of L, 
Then one of P, one N as well; 
Now five of S 
Complete the mess. 


This pie is dyspepsia’s greatest chum, 
And I trust you’!! let it alone ; 
All day it makes you feel moody and glum. 
And by night stay awake and groan. 
ELLSWORTH. 


67 AGES OF MAN 


1. The common age. 2. The age of a sur- 
geon. 3. The age of a train conductor. 4. 
The age of a soldier. 5 The age for a wed- 
ding. 6. The age for soup. 7. The age for 
those who cannot walk. 8. The ageof cracked 
china and torn clothes. 9. The age agreeable 
to sovereigns and social leaders. 10. The age 
of refuse vegetables. 11. A very deceptive 
age. 12. The age of our family. 13. The age 
of trunks. 14. The age of the nobility. 15. 
The age of fondness and foolishness. ‘ 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 


62. Eight Cousins, L. M. Alcott; A House Party, 
P. L. Ford; The House Boat on the Styx, J. K. 
Bangs; Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward; A Bow of 
Orange Ribbon, A. E. Barr; Jerome, M. E. Wilkins; 
Cardigan, R. W. Chambers ; Hermann and Dorothea, 
J. W. v. Goethe; A Pair of Patient Lovers, W. D. 
Howells; Audrey, M. Johnston; A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, T. Hardy; Her Mountain Lover, H. Gar- 
land; The First Violin, J. Fothergill; The Kreutzer 
Sonata, L. Tolstoi; D’ri and I, I. Bacheller; We 
Two, E. Lyall; Betrothed, W. Scott; A Sentimental 
Journey, L. Sterne; A Journey to the Moon, J. 
Verne; A New Way Around an Old World, F. E. 
Clark ; The Manager of the B. & A., V. Kester; The 
Right of Way, G. Parker; Italian Journeys, W. D. 
Howells; The Eternal City, H. Caine; Exodus, 
Moses; The House of Seven Gables, N. Hawthorne; 
Home, Sweet Home, J. H. Payne; Following the 
Equator, M. Twain; The French Revolution, T. 
Carlyle; The Heart of Midlothian, W. Scott : The 
Tour of the World in Eighty Days, J. Verne. 

63. Gold, old. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: E. B. 
D., Springfield, Mass., to 58, 69, 60, 61; C. L. T., 
Boston, Mass., 58, 60, 61; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 58, 60; Sue, Portland, Me., 58, 60, 61. 

The printed answer to 53 should have read 
“ Ho(e)-nest’’; the last two words in the answer to 
54 were transposed ; and the last part of the answer 
to 55 should have been“ ca or Kaye.” 
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How William Got Lost 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


Preston stood in the pretty grove watch- 
ing the city children as they drove up in 
the barge. Preston’s Sunday school was 
to give a picnic to these poor children 
who seldom saw the country, and Preston 
was to help them have a good time. The 
boy who had been riding on the step of 
the barge must have known this, for he 
at once stepped up to Preston. 

“Hullo,” he said; ‘“‘how soon’s din- 
ner?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Preston ; 
“are you hungry?” 

“You bet,” said the boy nodding his 
head, ‘‘ haven’t had a bite today.” 

‘‘Not any oatmeal—or fruit—or break- 
fast?” asked Preston. 

“Nope! Never was much on oatmeal 
or fruit, but I haven’t had any breakfast. 
Knew you'd give us something to eat so I 
saved up forit. Never have more’n one 
square meal a day, sometimes don’t have 
that.” 

‘Perhaps I could get you something to 
eat,” suggested Preston. 

“No, you needn’t. Bein’ in the coun- 
try makes me feel special hungry, but I 
guess I can stand it. Say, it’s great out 
here, ain’t it? Jim says it scares him 
drivin’ along and not meetin’ anybody ; he 
likes the city.” 

“That’s what Mr. Wilton said,” put in 
Preston. ; 

‘““Who’she? Whatdid hesay?’” The 
boy turned very bright eyes on Preston. 

‘*He said that the boys and girls that 
came out here wouldn’t like it as well as 
the city and he wouldn’t let us have his 
grove for the picnic. His house is over 
there through the trees.’”’ The boy’s 
bright eyes followed Preston’s finger, 
which was pointing toward a large white 
house among the trees. The boy gave a 
little grunt as if he did not like Mr. 
Wilton, and Preston added, ‘“‘He hasn’t 
got any boys or girls, so I guess he doesn’t 
know.” * 

“Is that him out in front?” asked the 
boy stretching his neck. 

Preston stretched his, too. ‘‘ No, that’s 
his man cutting the grass.” 

“ Ain’t that fun? Click, click! Hard 
to run?”’ 

‘No, it goes real easy ; I run ours.” 

The boy said nothing more but watched 
the figure till they were called away to 
join in some games. 

Preston regarded this boy, whose name 
was William Atkins, as his especial charge, 
so when it was time for the children to 
go back to the city and William was no- 
where to be seen, Preston felt as if he had 
lost him, 

‘““What shall I do?” said the lady who 
had the children in charge. ‘ William 
hasn’t any parents or relatives to worry 
over him, but I can’t lose him this way. 
And he’s such a nice boy. But we must 
start for the train and I’m afraid its go- 
ing to rain, toe.” 

Everybody began te hunt for William 
Atkins. Preston, shouting ‘William, . 
William,” ran off into the woods by him- 
self in the direction of Mr. Wilton’s house. 
Presently he gave a shout of joy: 


For the. Children 


“Hullo there! I’ve found you. They 
lost you’’— 

But the boy pounced on Preston and 
put his hand over his mouth: “Sh! 
They'll hear you! Don’t yell so! Are 
they ’round here?” And William looked 
over his shoulder as if afraid. 

Preston pulled himself indignantly 
away. “I want them to hear me, 
They’ve lost you and they’ve got to go 
for the train right,off.”’ 

*“*P’raps they’ve lost me, but I ain’t 
lost them.” 

Preston stared. ‘‘They’ll go”—he be- 
gan. 

“Let ’em go,” said William. ‘I’m 
goin’ to stay right here.” 

“You—you’ll get hungry.” 

“Don’t never feel as if I’d be hungry 
again, you gave us so much dinner. 
S’pose I will, but I guess I can git along. 
I’m thiokin’ about something I’m goin’ 
to do.” He nodded mysteriously. 

‘“What’ll your mother say? Won't she 
worry?” 

“No,” said the boy—he looked away 
from Preston—‘‘she—she’s dead. She 
lived in the country once, though; she 
told me ’bout it. Jim likes brickt streets 
with lots of doorsteps, but I like stones 
that grow out of the ground and trees. 
Just lay down and see the sky between 
the leaves.” 

“Tcan’t. I’ve got to go back and tell 
7em you ain’t lost, that you’re going to 
stay right here.” 

The boy sighed loudly. ‘All right, go 
and tell ’em and then they’]l make me go 
back with ’em. I’ve been trying to git 
lost all day. But when I fell off the step 
of the barge, they stopped, and Mrs. 
Brown came runnin’ down the road to 
pick meup, Thought she’d think I was 
killed and leave me, but she didn’t. 
Should think you’d want to stay here 
with me.” 

“And get lost too?” asked Preston. 
The boy nodded. ‘‘I s’pose they’re gone 
now, anyway,” added Preston. Then he 
lay down on the ground and watched the 
sky between the leaves. 

But presently the blue beyond the 
green turned a dark purple; a sudden 
light flamed through the woods and there 
was a sound as if some great building had 
fallen out of the sky. The city boy 
started up. 

* Are you struck ? ”’ he cried. 

“No,” said Preston, glad of a chance 
to appear brave. “I ain’t afraid. God’ll 
take care of us.” 

**Let’s—let’s go somewhere,” panted 
the boy, and the next moment he was 
ranning through the wood. Preston did 
not want to be left alone, so he followed 
after the boy, who ran straight toward 
the Wiltons’ house, across their lawn and 
up to their side door. 

The boy opened the door and disap- 
peared, but Preston rang the bell and 
waited for the maid to let him in. When 
he came into the handsome dining-room, 
William Atkins, wet and out of breath, 
was standing by the door saying to the 
lady and gentleman who were sitting at 
the table : 

“Tf you'd like to hire me, I’ll run that 
clicking thing for you out in the grass.” 
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“T havea very good man, thank you,” 
said Mr. Wilton; he had kind eyes, 
though his voice sounded sharp. 

William looked over at Mrs. Wilton’s 
sweet and lovely face. ‘‘If he doesn’t 
want a man—p’raps you'd like a boy,” he 
said, and he tried to smile. 

“Why, there’s Preston,’ said Mr. Wil- 
ton, suddenly. ‘Preston, who is this 
boy ? ” 

‘“‘He—he came from the city,” began 
Preston, ‘“‘and when they went back, he— 
he—got lost ; they—they lost him. Didn’t 
they ?”’ 

He nodded at William and William 
nodded at him. 

‘“*T saw the barge go by here just before 
the rain,” said Mr. Wilton, “‘ but you can 
get back to the city alone, can’t you, if 
we get you to the station. They’re prob- 
ably worrying about you.” 

Preston cried out in dismay, ‘‘O, he 
doesn’t want to go back, he got lost on 
purpose.” 

“TI—I didn’t s’pose anybody’d care 
where I went to,” put in William; ‘I 
haven’t got any folks. Thought 1’d live 
inthe woods. I didn’t know it thundered 
so loud in the country.” 

“Preston,” said Mrs. Wilton’s soft 
voice, ‘‘won’t you and your friend sit 
down and have some dinner with us? 
You can go out into the kitchen first to 
wash.” 

**Yes’m, thank you,” said Preston, 
starting toward the door of the kitchen. 
William started to follow, then stopped. 

“T guess—if you don’t mind—seein’s 
I’ve had one square meal today, I’ll take 
my dinner with me so 4s to save it till 
tomorrow—if you don’t want to hire me 
to run that thing in the grass.” 

** Well, wash up first,” said Mr. Wilton, 
suddenly. “I never hire anybody with 
dirty hands.” 5 

“Now,” said Mr. Wilton when the 
boys returned from the kitchen, “you 
sit down and have one square meal and 
T’ll see that you have enough tomorrow.” 
But after that he asked William so many 
questions that only a boy could have 
known how to answer them and eat at 
the same time. 

Their meal was finished just as it 
stopped raining and Mr. Wilton said, 
** Now, Preston, I’ll harness up and drive 
you home.” 

Preston rose. “I’ve been thinking,” 
he began hesitatingly, ‘that p’raps 
mother ’d let him sleep in our hall bed- 
room.” 

William jumped up with a smile, but 
Mr. Wilton turned on him. 

“T thought you were going to mow my 
lawn for me. If I hire a man I expect to 
have him live here.” 

William stammered, open-eyed, ‘‘I— 
I didn’t know you wanted a man.” 

“But I want a boy, William,” said 
Mrs. Wilton, softly, ‘‘and I don’t want 
you to get lost again.” 

.“O, Lain’t the kind to get lost unless 
I want to,” said William, smiling broadly. 
‘Guess I never shall again, now I’ve 
found you.” 





To be trusted is a greater compliment 
than to be loved.—George Macdonald. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Orphan Girls in Japan 


HANA SAN needs no introduc- 
O tion to our older members. In- 

deed, the story of her adoption 
by the Corner ten years ago was briefly 
reviewed on our page in April 26, to- 
gether with Dr. Pettee’s letter showing 
the straits the Okayama Asylum was in, 
and the prompt reply to his appeal by a 
lady whom I had understood to inquire 
about Japan missions, when she really 
wrote “leper” missions! I reported that 
providential receipt at once to the Oka- 
yama missionary, and now we have his 
answer—which the ‘old Captain” may 
have had on board during his long Pacific 
cruise : 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your welcome letter and 
the $35 (for annual support and education of 
one girl) havecometohand. That wasa funny 
blunder that led to the gift, but I assure you 
there was no blunder in sending the money to 
educate O Hana and her friends. Laughing 
over the funny side of the story one feels like 
calling this the “rice, readers and risibles 
fund,” but thinking of the special providences 
to which you call attention in The Congrega- 
tionalist of April 26, having to do with per- 
sons in different parts of the world, he feels 
like naming it the “ rice, readers and religious 
fund,” a new rendering of the “‘ three R’s.” 

Well, here is a picture of your flower girl 
and two of her friends. The other two girls 
of the five [advanced students in the San-Yo 
school] have left the Orphanage and are sup- 
porting themselves. SoI plead for threeonly. 
They are three of the best—I may safely say, 
the three best--girls now in the Orphanage. 
They are: O Hana San (Miss Flower), O 
Tane San (Miss Seed), and O Koto San ( Miss 
Harp). The koto is the name of the long 
musical instrument with thirteen strings on 
which Japanese girls are taught to play. 

Your old friend, O Hana San, is the one 
standing, O Tane San is the shortest of the 
three and sits at the right, while the one on 
the left is O Koto San, who plays on wooden 
rice-buckets and paper dustpans instead of 
harps and lyres. I asked O Hana San to 
speak for herself and here is her letter. She 
could not be induced to attempt English this 
time, but I inclose a translation. 

A dear Cornerer who lived in Worcester, 
Mass., and was called to the upper mansion 
last year, left a sum of money which, by direc- 
tion of her parents, has been used, in part, to 
tide over the inte: val until you and your read- 
ers were heard from once more. Thus heaven 
and earth are united in giving needed aid to 
these “three little maids at school.” You 
will be interested to know that Mr. ——, whose 
name appears on the photograph, was an 
orphan brought up in the Asylum, who mar- 
ried an Orphanage graduate and is now a suc- 
cessful photographer in the city, and a fine 
Christian man. 

Yours gratefully and hopefully, 

Okayama, Japan. J. H. P. 


In order that you may verify Dr. Pet- 
tee’s translation, a section of O Hana’s 
original letter has been electrotyped. 
This was sent to the missionary home at 
Auburndale to make sure of it, and was 
read by Hon. Mr. Saibara, formerly pres- 
ident of the Doshisha, who is now study- 
ing in this country. You will remember 
that Japanese writing is read from top to 
bottom, beginning at the right hand : 


My Dear Friends: It rains every day, and 
the hot weather is upon us, but I hope you 
are always well, kept so by the loving éare of 
our Heavenly Father. I am well and study- 


ing even as you are, so do not be anxious 
about me. I often thank God and you, my 
friends, for your help which enables me to 


live so much more happily than many other 
people in the world. 

Shall I tell you what I am doing every day ? 
I rise at five o’clock, sweep the rooms and put 
them in order, breakfast at six, and then go 
to morning prayersin the Asylumchapel. At 
eight o’clock I go toSan- Yo (Sunny mountain- 
side) Girls’ School, where I spend every day 
six happy hours with my books and my teach- 
ers. After coming home from school I spend 
the rest of the day caring for those little chil- 
dren who, like me, have no father or mother. 
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I am a member of the Ai Rin (Love your 
neighbor) C. E. Society, which holds its meet- 
ings every Tuesday evening at Mrs. P-ttee’s. 
On Sunday I teach a class of little children in 
the Asylum Sunday School, and after that 
attend the regular church service in the city. 
Please pray for me that when I am a woman 
I may do good work for God and his suffering 
children. Your sister in Christ, 

HANAYO YOSHIDA. 


What a happy glimpse that gives of the 
new life of the orphan girl in school and 
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in simple Christian work. I have no 
doubt that the Ai Rin spirit in us will 
make sure that our young neighbor on 
the opposite side of the globe is kept in 
her school till she has completed_ her 
education. I have now in hand $15.50 
towards O Hana’s scholarship of $35. A 
generous part of this has recently come 
from a Sunday school in Ogden, Utah, 
with a note from their teacher: 


y 


\ 


(J 


. The children are glad to give the money 
from their ‘“‘ birthday bank ” to help pay for 
the education of the three girls who are being 
fitted for teachers among their people. We 
shall all watch with greater intere+t the prog- 
ress they make, and read whatever the Corner 
has to tell about them. Mrs. E. 


Here are two other letters I have 
received in the same line : 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have never written 
you before, but we read the Conversation Cor- 
ner, and we want to send something for 
O Hana San. I am seven years old and Ruth 
is four, and we are going to pay out of our 
allowance for our little Japanese sisters, and 
pray for them every day. 

Dundee, Ill. JEAN McC. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am glad to be a Cor- 
nerer. As I am now in the “corner,” may I 
put in a thumb and draw out a plum for O 
Hana San—which is cents for her? 

Andover, Mass. Abby F. 


All of which will in due time throw so 
much extra sunshine into that “sunny 
mountain-side” schoolroom in far-away 
Japan! 





For the Old Folks 
““THE CITY OF REST” 


The poem asked for July 26, beginning 
**O little birds fly east, O little birds fly 
west,’’ was associated incorrectly with 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘O, the little birds sang 
east,” etc. E. T. L. of Oberlin, O., sends 
a copy of the poem evidently intended, 
saying that she copied it from ‘‘ Heaven- 
ward,” where it is credited to ‘*House- 
hold Words.” There are five stanzas, the 
first being: 


O birds from out the east, O birds from out the 
west, 

Have you found that happy city in all your weary 
quest ? 

Tell me, tell me, from earth’s wanderings may the 
heart find glad surcease ; 

Can you show me, as an earnest, any olive-branch 
of peace ? 

I am weary of life’s trouble, of its sin and toil and 


care ; } 
1 am faithless, crushing in my heart so many a fruit- 
less prayer ; 
O birds from out the east, O birds from out the west, 
Can you tell me of that city “the name of which is 
Rest ? 


““DESPONDING ON OUR WAY” 


Who is the author of the lines, beginning as 
below, and what is the rest of the poem? I 
have supposed it was written by F. R. Haver- 
gal, but would like to know. 

Lee, Mass. 
Are we right to be desponding on our way, 
And to chafe against the worries of each day, 
To rebel with restless spirit at our lot— 

Is this right, if we are Christians ? Surely not. 


I cannot find it in Miss Havergal’s 
works, but she wrote many pieces not 
included in her collected poems. 


“LAMP OF MY FEET” 


L. B. 


The publication in The Congregationalist 
of June 21 of Richard Wilton’s “ Holy Scrip- 
tures” moves me to inquire if any of your 
“‘Cornerers” can tell me where to find an 
apostrophe to the Bible written many years 
ago, commencing (as I remember) thus: 


Lamp of my feet, when other lights had failed me, 
How shall I bless thy never-clouded beams! 
Troubled and dark had been my path without thee, 
Like a long night of varied fearful dreams. 


Winchendon, Mass. J. F. F. 


Mu. Mae) 
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Lessons in Nation Building” 


XII. The Permanent Influence of a Great Leader 


By Rev. A. 


An unknown hand at an unknown time 
wrote the epilogue of the drama of the 
great founderof the Hebrewnation. But 
in simplicity, comprehensiveness and dig- 
nity, it is a fitting conclusion of his life 
story. It is not strange that Jews, Mo- 
hammedans and Christians have added 
traditions to the record. They have told 
of a cloud embracing him as he disap- 
peared from sight ; of the kiss of Jehovah 
drawing forth his departing spirit ; of his 
ascension to heaven amid the struggles of 
good and evil spirits for the possession of 
his body. This last tradition has even 
found recognition in the New Testament 
{Jude 9]. But the chronicler of his death 
has only named these four things which 
sum up his life and its abiding influence 
among men: 

1. His view of the promised land [Deut. 
34: 1-4]. It was a long time since the ex- 
iled Hebrew shepherd had stood beside 
the flaming acacia tree in the desert and 
received the revelation of the God who 
proclaimed himself as I AM, and that he 
had come down to bring the Hebrew peo- 
ple out of Egypt “ unto a good land and a 
large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey” [Ex. 8: 8]. The journeys had 
been wearisome, the discouragements 
many, the toil great. But at last the old 
lieutenant of Jehovah stood on Mt. Nebo 
and saw below in the plain the tents of 
the people he had led so long, who now 
were waiting before the rich plain of 
Jericho, with its waving palms, the key 
to the promised land. His eye followed 
the billowy hills rising away to snow- 
capped Hermon on the north, and slop- 
ing down to the western sea. 

Moses had achieved the purpose of his 
life. It was long after the Hebrews 
entered Palestine that the names of the 
tribes became attached to the territory 
mentioned here [v. 2], but his name was 
to be associated with it forever. The 
laws he had made would shape the history 
of its inhabitants and be engraved on its 
monuments. He had organized a nation 
and he saw their future home. What a 
conception was this of the leader dying 
with his object gained, dying into the life 
of a great people born under his hand, and 
thus to pass into the heavens ! 

A tradition remained that he was for- 
bidden to enter the land because he had 
been angry on account of the unreasona- 
bleness of the people when they clamored 
for water in the desert [Deut. 32: 51, 52]. 
This gave a human touch to his apotheo- 
sis and left him still ene with his people. 
But it mattered little that he did not 
tread on the soil where he planted Israel. 
The leader who has written his thoughts 
as laws and motives on the hearts of men 

is immortal. 

2. His death and the mourning for him 
(vs. 5-8].. Moses died as the founder and 
leader of such a nation as Israel might be 
expected to die. His death was not grad- 
ual. There was no abatement of his 
prowess, no growing feebleness of his 
power or wisdom. Looking on the land 
he had long sought for his people, with a 
prophetic vision of their future strength 


*International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
21. Text, Deut. 34: 1-12. The Death of Moses. 
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uttered in majestic words, he laid down 
his office and was gone. He was greatest 
when he died, and his grave being un- 
known, he lived on in the thoughts of 
those who depended on him. After many 
centuries he and Elijah, the two men 
whose mysterious disappearance had 
hardly been associated with death in 
Israel’s history, reappeared on the moun- 
tain when the glory of God shone through 
the mortal body of the Messiah whose 
mission they had prefigured. 

The mourning of the people revealed 
to them the character of their leader and 
testified to their loyalty to him. It ex- 
pressed their remembrance of his self- 
denial and their ingratitude, their sympa- 
thy with him in his disappointment that 
he could not share their experience in the 
promised land, their regret for their loss 
and their fear for the future without his 
presence. 

When this lesson is studied in our Sun- 
day schools, but little more than a year 
will have passed since President McKin- 
ley died. Not even Moses had been more 
cruelly misrepresented or more bitterly 
denounced than he had been. But no 
nation ever mourned the loss of a leader 
more deeply than the people of this na- 
tion mourned the death of their President. 
Then his real character, his motives, his 
value to the people appeared. The 
strength of a nation lies in its just esti- 
mate of its leaders while they are living. 

8. His transmission of his office to 
Joshua [v. 9]. During his life Moses had 
imparted his wisdom and his spirit to 
his successor. His death did not shake 
the confidence of the people in the stabil- 
ity of the government, but strengthened 
their loyalty to the man on whom his 
mantle fell. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Moses was his provision, from 
the beginning of the nation, for its con- 
tinuance along the lines he had laid down. 
No one can be strong in any calling who 
has no plans for the continuance of his 
work after it shall have fallen from his 
hands. 

4, His place in the history of Israel [vs. 
10-12]. Moses was not oaly the founder 
of a nation, but of a religion. And the 
religion which he founded issued in the 
coming of Christ and of the Christianity 
which is becoming the supreme power in 
the world. He revealed Jehovah as the 
God of righteousness, mercy and truth. 
He established a holy day for the worship 
of that God, a sanctuary where men 
could meet him, and wrote a holy book 
which contains his law. — 

Moses is a living, human personality. 
While he stands apart from men in the 
majesty of the great lawgiver, he is so re- 
vealed in the books of the Old Testament 
which bear his name that we feel the life 
which pulses through him, see him in his 
deeds, hear him in his words. It is ques- 
tioned by some whether Moses was an 
actual historic person. His presence in 
the life of the world through all the ages 
since and now is sufficient answer to that 
question. 

In studying the work of crities of Moses 
we may apprehend its incompleteness and 
the reason why Biblical criticism is often 
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resented by many who cannot intelligently 
discuss its problems. Professor Cheyne 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica uses the skill 
of the scholar to prove bow far this ancient 
figure can be stripped of the qualities 
which men in later ages attributed to him 
in the records of the history of Israel. 
Professor Bennett in Hastings’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, using the same materials in less 
iconoclastic temper, presents the same fig- 
ure as more noble and real. But neither 
of these writers shows us Moses. If he 
is mainly an ideal created by the Hebrew 
nation, then the problem is changed but 
not solved. Moses lives. The God he re- 
vealed is not the fullness of the Father 
whom Jesus revealed, but he is the same 
God, just, merciful, faithful, invisible and 
spiritual, The law of Moses is in our 
laws. His spirit invites our homage. 
The critic who takes away his personality 
has missed its reality, not destroyed it. 
Men want and welcome the teacher who 
more fully interprets Israel’s lawgiver 
and leader, whom they already hear and 
know. 





Socialism vs. Democracy 


A great American has said, ‘‘ Democracy 
means not, ‘I’m as good as you are,’ but 
it means, ‘You’re as good as I am.’” 
The first is individualism, conceited, arro- 
gant and dividing. It proposes to be the 
government; it never dreams that self- 
a agp is the result of being first 

ivinely governed. It emphasizes liberty 
and is silent about law. It is too 
thoroughly employed with itself to reflect 
that liberty is the shield of law, and that 
only truth can make men free. “I’m as 
good as you are”’—this is Babel-buildin 
on the plain of Shinar. It writes eac 
man’s particular name on one vitrified 
brick, as if some day humanity, consoli- 
dated and wild-eyed, must not, as God’s 
servant, tearitalldown. Itis ultimately 
against man’s civil government, as it is at 
the first against God’s government. When 
every man in the great community of men 
shouts, “I’m as good as you are!” then, 
indeed, is the confusion of tongues. The 
more it works at uniformity, the more 
despairful grows the hope of unity. At 
last nobody understands anybody else. 
Each man has formed a society of one 
member. 

But there is another spirit of democracy 
—the Holy Spirit, the spirit of wholeness 
and health, the spirit of holiness, the 
spirit which is Christ’s own life. We ac- 
cept Mr. Lowell’s word, in this sense, 
when he says, *‘ Christ was the first true 
democrat that ever breathed.” Then we 
have moved from the chatter of the plain 
of Shinar to the eloquence of Pentecost, 
from Babel to that glorious upper room. 
Christ makes a revelation of God in man, 
as God makes the revelation of himself in 
Christ. It is this revelation which, with 
tongues of fire, says, not ‘I’m as good as 
you are,”’ but “‘ You’re as good as I am.” 
Christ’s valuation of the other man, his 
saving of all men, of every grade, by his 
own sacrificial life and its issue, his crea- 
tion of indubitable equality of men before 
his cross on Calvary—these are the bases 
of triumphal democracy.—F'rom a sermon 
by Rev. F. A. Gunsaulus, D. D., preached 
in the City Temple, London, and reported 
in the Christian Commonwealth. 





Last summer the heat was so terrific on cer- 
tain days that wax models in‘the show win- 
dows actually melted. An especially fine 
model, a veritable Juno, lost her nose; her 
finely molded cheeks ran away in tiny wax 
rivulets, her eyebrows shifted, and her ears 
dripped to her shoulders. She was a sight. 
That is the way hot weather affects the make- 
believe, wax, show-window Christian. His 
pious robustness will melt and run down at 
the heel by July or August.— Rev. Charles L. 
Kloss. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


bry by 3 ion of the Teutons, by P. D. Chante- 
aussaye. Translated y Bert J. son 
and e edited by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. pp. 5 


This book calls attention to the “ wave theory ”’ 
which has not superseded but at least has 
modified the “genealogical theory ” of primi- 
tive peoples. Comparative mythology no 
longer bases its results wholly on linguistic 
studies. What is common in the life of differ- 
ent races is as much the result of historic con- 
tact as of unity of descent. The Teutons put 
new wine into old bottles. The heroic sagas 
are witnesses to the history of religion. They 
transport us to the mood of a prehistoric 
period, but we must recognize that they were 
composed in the later middle ages. There 
is a naive combination of Christian subject- 
matter with heathen thought and feeling. 
Detailed investigation is not presented, but a 
history of the science of mythology, a delinea- 
tion of the peoples and a survey of the con- 
ceptions are given with such style and schol- 
arship as to make a useful university exten- 
sion handbook. 

The Book of Daniel and the Minor Prophets. 

pp. 242. J.B. Lippincott Co. 60cents net. 
Edited by Dr. Sinker with frontispiece, a 
2 eat reproduction of G. F. Watts’s 
Jonah 

The ecording to 8t. Luke. pp. 150. 

J. B. Lipp eh Ge. 60 cents net. 
Edited by Dr. M. R. Vincent, with photo- 
graph reproduction of Rossetti’s Annuncia- 
tion. Th: notes in both these volumes are 
valuable, those of Dr. Vincent on Luke es- 
pecially. As in the other volumes of Dent’s 
Bible, full references are given to Biblical 
allusions in English literature which will be 
helpful to ministers and throw light on the 
texts from various points of view. 


The King’s eo Perwerds, by Rev. Louis Albert 
a D. pp. 315. American Tract Society. 


Dr. Banks has the art of compelling and hold- 
ing attention. His style is lively and strong 
and his illustrations are telling. This book 
is just what one would like to get into the 
hands of young men—to whom, indeed, it is 
especially addressed. And preachers will find 
it suggestive and stimulating. There is a 
portrait of the preacher prefixed. 


General Assembly of the Fresbeserian 
Church; Reports of the Board, 


The Practice of Tgemortality, by Washington 

Gladden. Pilgrim Press 
An admirable essay on a subject which calls 
imperatively for greater attention than it is 
receiving by Christian preachers and leaders. 
Dr. Gladden holds that we get our assurance 
of immortality by assuming and thus by 
knowing a good God overruling all life, with 
eternity to work in and bringing forth good 
out of evil. This theory “makes sense of 
life” and gives the highest motives for virtue. 


The College Man in Doubt, by Nolan Rice 
Best. pp. 45. “Presb, Board of Publication. 50 
cents net. 


Successful in sketching that period of chaos 
and in making a survey of the highway out of 
it. The brotherly, sympathetic tone in which 
it is written impresses us as thoroughly gen- 
uine. 


BIOGRAPHY 
William Hazlitt, My, pace: Birrell. pp. 
245. Macmillan Co. 


A happy conjanction “ esos and biog- 
raphee. Mr. Birrell has a happy turn of 
thought which now and then becomes a fine 
quality of humor. In Hazlitt he has a theme 
which abounds in contradictions and incon- 
gruities. Hazlitt was critic and essayist, and 
his books have survived the years. His life 
was perturbed by poverty and seamed with 
bitter quarrels. Yet he died with the words 
on his lips, “I have had a happy life.” 
Rightly the biographer lingers longest on the 
works, for the life was not in all respects lov- 
able or laudable. He makes us understand 
the man and share something of his admira- 
tion for the writer. 

Shadow and Tigi, by imio L vices — 

Introduction by ker T. ington. 

ert Printed for the seein at MWeehington, 


The autobiography of a widely known Ameri- 


can Negro. Mr. Gibbs was born in Philadel- 
phia and did not have the bitter experience of 
slavery. Of his first contact with the system, 
of his acquaintance with the great emancipa- 
tion leaders, white and black, of the workings 
of the anderground railroad and of a long 
career as lawyer, politician and representa- 
tive of the United States in the consular serv- 
ice, he writes in an interesting but too dis- 
cursive way. There is an introduction by 
Booker Washington and a number of por- 
traits. 

Matthew Arnold, by Herbert W. Paul. pp. 

188. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
It is enough to say of this volume in Morley’ 8 
English Men of Letters Series, that it does 
not fall below the requirements of its theme. 
It contains not a little keen literary criticism 
when it treats of Arnold’s pet mannerisms in 
style, and is so conscientious in pointing out 
the false criticism of Tolstoi that the expo- 
sition and explanation of the devoted student 
become no less interesting than the theories 
of the Master. 

James Tufts, a Memortal, edited by James 

Hayden Tufts. pp. 145. Paper covers. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. 
A record of a noble Christian, a. faithful 
teacher and a useful citizen, by his son, with 
deserved tributes by those who knew him 


well. 
VERSE 
Ca: ond. — selected by R. L. Paget. 
381. L & C0. $1.26. ae $¢ 


Collected oom wos college magazines. The 
atmosphere of these verses is delightfully free 
from the bitterness and aff-ctation which mar 
so much of the maturer poetry which comes 
tous. Life is still full of joyful expectations. 
The cynicism is only skin deep, put on like 
a mask, and not the fruit of experience. The 
love-making has just a touch of seriousness 
without disillusionment. There is imitation, 
but there is also promise: “We have found it 
a refreshing book, full of suggestions of the 
buoyant youth which made the verse. And 
the literary quality is quite unexpectedly 
high. 
b — 

ze gach, nent y — F. Day. pp. 
Character studies in aon otek ae it dialect 
verse. The stage is the state of Maine, with 
its varieties of humanity from coast and farm 
and city and forest. There is considerable 
crude human nature described with occa. 
sional power and frequent bumor. 


arr lish Lyrics of a Finnish H b 
3 an M. Donner, pp. 71. Richard, 


Fisland’s wrongs at the hands of her Russian 
masters give a good occasion for this book of 
translations and original verses by a Finnish- 
American. The translations give an admira- 
ble glimpse of a romantic and patriotic litera- 
ture. Mr. Donner does not always use Eng- 
lish with full idiomatic freedom, but he has 
the vision of a trae poet. 

Moses, A Drama by Charles Hovey Brown. 

Gorhain Press, Boston. 
Founded on Hebrew and Egyptian tradition. 
Mr. Brown has given much thought and pains 
to the subject, but his play is too long for. the 
stage, too long also, we fear, for the patience 
of most readers. Nor has his verse either the 
flexibility or the music that would entitle it to 
be considered as effective literature. 

80 » by James Vila Blake. pp. 109. Jas. H. 

Wes o., Boston. 
The first book of verse we have ever seen 
which required a musical score to give its 
metrical movement! It is all very well fora 
poet to consider the niusic of verse, but a 
reader without humor might resent the ma- 
chinery as well as the insult to his intelli- 
gence also offered by the obvious footnotes. 


FICTION 
ee, ette McLaws. . 490. Lo- 
10. $1.50. 4: 


Her- 
adger. 


Jezebel, b 

throp Pub. 
It is curious to find the wife of King Ahab, a 
name proverbial for wickedness, promoted 
into the heroine of a romance! It is the beau- 
tiful, young, loving Jezebel with which the 
tale opens. Her gradual growth in cruelty 
and hatred and its effect on the people make 
the story. Miss McLaws draws freely on her 
imagination as well as on the Old Testament 


for her incidents, and the nai rative is supposed 
to be told by an Egyptian dwarf attached to 
the service of the queen and passionately de- 
voted to her. 


of Leonardo da Vinci, by Dmi- 


The Ro: 
int Mere jkowsit. pp. 463. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.5 


‘We aa this romance somewhat difficult to 


understand. It contains a great deal of curi- 
ous information and some striking scenes ; but 
the jumble of characters and countries and 
history and tradition is confusing, and Leo- 
nardo’s own character is irresolutely painted 
and gives no effect of life. His calm affects one 
like indolence, his indifferer ce to the practical 
side of life like childish incompetence, his un- 
certainties and vacillations irritate and dis- 
appoint. If Da Vinci was really what his 
romantic biographer makes him out to be, it 
is easy to understand why so much of his fame 
is traditional. The authorized translation is 
by Herbert Trench. 


Amor Victor—A Novel of Ephesus and Rome, 
by OF ee Rgnre. pp. 424. Frederick A. Stokes 


The isaaieaisidiin of this romance strikes us 
more forcibly than its greatness. From its 
Latin title onward it follows closely on the 
lines of Quo Vadis. Like that it chronicles 
the gradual conversion of a splendid young 
barbarian by the influence of a Christian 
maid. Dowitian is the emperor of the tale 
instead of Nero. It is more heavily spiced 
with mactyrdoms and tortures and enlivened 
with amatory incidents, but the recipe is so 
closély followed that it is safe to say had 
Quo Vadis never been written there would 
never have been an Amor Victor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


andbook of Best Readings, selected and 
edited bya. 5. a. Clark. pp. 561. Chas. Scribner’s 
In the Be Sen ev] ‘things no book of this kind 
can be complete, it must be judged by its in- 
clusions. As the material for readings is well 
selected and arranged, holding toa high stand- 
ard of taste in its departments of dramatic 
narration, humor and pathos, both in prose 
and verse, we can heartily commend it to our 
readers. 


Health, Speech ase 8o 
kanske: pp. 1569. E. P. Du 


An illustrated treatise en the voice and the 
machinery by a successful English teacher. 
Sensible and illustrated by the relation of 
personal experience. Criticises false meth- 
ods and tendencies. Will be helpfully sug- 
gestive to students. 
The be ap eed of a Cathedral, by Bishop 
Henry Y. Satterlee,D. D., LL.D. pp. 74. Church 
Missions House. 
An aecount of the inception and progress of 
the work of providing a cathedral for the dio- 
cese of Washington, by the bishop. With 
illustrations. 


, by Jutta bey 
ton & Co. $1. 


Compiled by Gertrade Benedict Curtis. othert: 1 
Fleming H. Reve 

A pretty book of anaied and original verse 
for comfort in the loss of little children. 
There is good material and the pictures will 
add to the value of the book for some. It is 
the kind of book many people like to give as a 
present and will be helpful in a trying time. 


Fa he ree Side of pos Son; iy eres 
ace ndlay. pp. 200. P. Dutton 


ne 
Studies of the lives of a group of Scotch 
women who have written famous songs, with 
portraits. The ten singers represented prove 
to be picturesquely different in character and 
surroundings. The book hardly belongs to 
the shelf of serious studies, but it is entertain- 
ing and will do something, perhaps, to keep 
alive the interest in these old, pathetic and 
beautiful Scotch songs, The Land of the Leal, 
Auld Robin Gray, The Flowers of the Forest, 
and their writers are certainly worth know- 


ing. 
Past id Present, by Thos. Carlyle. pp. 400, 
Macmillan Co. 50 ce 
Weatward Ho! so hacia ees. pp. 401, 
418, 2vols. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
Carlyle as historian and prophet, and Charles 
Kingsley’s greatest book, in the ideal forin of 
the Temple classics, would make delightful 
pocket companions for travel. 
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In and Around New York 


A Church Home in New York 

Manhattan Church, New York city, which 
dedicated its new edifice in January last, be- 
gins its first full year in its permanent home 
this season. The new building, as unique in 
plan as attractive in architecture, is already 
proving its excellence, Situated on Broad- 
way at Seventy-sixth Street, it is in the midst 
of a dense population including every class, 
but particularly young families and students 
in advanced schools, who come to New York 
from all parts of the country. The universi- 
ties are on the same side of the city. 

Manhattan Church is always open and a 
great variety of work is already going for- 
ward, A daily kindergarten, large clubs for 
boys and girls, sewing school, singing class, 
young women’s club, men’s club, Women’s 
Guild, embracing all departments of women’s 
work, and several courses of weekly lectures 
are already established. The spirit of the 
church is thoroughly hospitable and friendly. 
It is proving that there is no reason why 
Christians coming to live in New York may 
not find the same hearty, kindly Congrega- 
tional fellowship that they enjoyed at home. 


A Quiet Summer 

New York took a vacation in July and 
August. Never were so many churches closed 
and never so few worshipers in the few 
churches that kept open. The lack of reli- 
gious activity was unprecedented. Mr. Mor- 
gan filled the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church a few Sundays, and then it and the 
Brick Presbyterian closed. The tabernacle 
has had in its temporary hall fair congrega- 
tions. Dr. MacLaurin in Brooklyn has at- 
tracted many. In Harlem, where Pilgrim 
Church united with four others, and worshiped 
first in a Baptist and then in a Methodist 
church, attendance has been meager. The 
three tents have been packed, and the church- 
step services on Sunday evenings drew crowds 
until the pastors departed for vacations. The 
summer has been absolutely featureless, and 
money raising, young people’s work, every- 
thing, has been at a standstill. Two or three 
pulpits have been filled, none of first impor- 
tance, and small building plans to the number 
of eight or ten have been matured. In benev- 
olence the record is better. A parishioner of 
the Old First Presbyterian Church gave 
Princeton Seminary $500,000 in her will, and 
a member of Calvary Episcopal Church gave 
$4,000,000 for convalescent homes. Y. M. 
C. A. work was kept up to its summer stand- 
ard, and mission churches in the Bronx, all 
denominations, held their own well. 


A Vigorous Fall Campaign 

Because religious New York has been quiet, 
it does not follow that the fall outlook is dull. 
On the contrary, plans are laid for a fall and 
winter of remarkable activity. First, a cam- 
paign of money raising such as even New 
York never knew is to be inaugurated. 
Amouats to be asked for run into the millions 
and the season is not yet opened. Buildings, 
also worth millions, for which funds are 
already in hand, are to be dedicated. Others 
like the tabernacle are to be started. New 
York is torn up, street, alley and plot, but be- 
hind its full proportion of this improvement 
is religious enterprise. The transfer of the 
Bible school from Montclair and other causes 
are to result, it seems, in a great revival of 
Bible study, in which Methodists may lead 
with their new institute plan, aimed to make 
lay Methodists trained and experienced soul 
winners. Method sts and others will attempt 
some things that Mr. Pope of New Haven out- 
lined at Northfield. Signs appear of a suc- 
cessful evangelistic campaign this fall, to be 
led by Presbyterians. Ten new missions, 
representing almost as many religious bodies, 
are planned in suburbs of the Bronx, in New- 
ark and in Brocklyn. Drs. Hillis, Stevenson, 
Smith, Shaw, Chapman and others are to be 





in their pulpits next Sunday. The new pastor 
of Brick Church, Dr. W. R. Richards, the new 
rector of All Souls’, Dr. Mc onnell of Brook- 
lyn, who succeeds ‘Dr. Heber Newton, and Dr, 
Strong, who comes to Christ Episcopal parish, 
long vacant, will soon enter upon their new 
duties. E 


Successful Tent Meetings 

The Presbyterian tent, in which services 
have been held nightly for ten weeks, is to 
close after next Sunday. The committee on 
evangelistic work of the Presbytery of New 
York, under the direction of which the tent 
has been maintained, is much encouraged 
with the suiomer’s work and has already de- 
cided to plan on a larger tcale for next year. 
As arule, congregations in the tent have been 
large, and on several occasions its capacity 
has been overtaxed. This is the more extraor- 
dinary in view of the fact that no speakers of 
unusual reputation have been heard, most of 
the preachers being local pastors and secreta- 
ries, The cost of maintaining these serv- 
ices has been about $2,000, including the cost 
of the tent and its flooring. 


A New [iission 

Church extension in the outlying parts of 
the city is engaging the attention of leaders in 
nearly all religious bodies, notably among 
Episcopalians. The first new mission to be 
opened this fall will be under the direction of 
the Church Extension Committee of the Re- 
formed Church, Classis of New York, and will 
be located in Tremont, at 177th Street and 
Prospect Avenue. Temporary quarters have 
been secured and a Sunday school will be 
opened next Sunday, preaching services being 
inaugurated as soon as possible. The Church 
Extension Committee has gone about the work 
in a most businesslike manner, and if system 
ean help, the project should be successful from 
the start. A Rutgers student has been can- 
vassing the neighborhood all summer and has 
secured promise of support from many fam- 
ilies. There is no other church in the immedi- 
ate locality. The Church Extension Commit- 
tee of the New York Classis has a fund of 
several thousand dollars, part of a legacy, 
which is to be devoted to the work in Bronx 
Borough, but it is expected that the mission 
now to be started, as well as others to follow, 
will be almost self-supporting from the outset. 


Paddock vs. Devery 

Those who follow New York municipal af- 
fairs will remember that about a year ago 
Rev. R. L Paddock, then vicar of the Episco- 
pal Pro-Cathedral, said some plain things 
about the corruption of the police force as 
made evident by their protection of vice on the 
East Side. Mr. Paddock left the Pro-Cathe- 
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dral to become rector of Holy Apostles’ Church 
on the West Side of the city at Twenty- 
eighth Street, and in a section where William 
S. Devery, former chief of police, is striving 
for political leadership. Mr. Devery’s meth- 
ods in this field are as obnoxious to good citi- 
zens as were those he formerly exercised as 
head of the police force, and Mr. Paddock 
last Sunday in his evening address warned 
his parishioners against “ Deveryism” in all 
its forms, but particularly and locally against 
tse free excursions, free food and free beer 
with which he is seeking to buy the favor of 
Democratic voters. Mr. Paddock has been 
characteristically answered by the ex-police 
officer, and has been forced, rather against 
his wil), into a virtual leadership of the fight 
against Devery. The situation is unique, in 
that Mr. Paddock, working in a field distant 
from the one in which he came into opposition 
with the police, finds himself pitted against 
the same element manifesting itself in a dif- 
ferent way. Oo. N. A. 
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We have no agents or branch stores, 


NewFall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


F you contemplate the 
purchase of a new suit 
or cloak, it would cer- 

tainly be to your advan- 
to write for our new 
Fall and Winter Cata 










especially to order, 
thus insuring the per- 
fection of fit and fin- 
ish. And remember 
this —whatever you ¢ 
order may be sent 
back if unsatisfac- 
tory, and awe will re- 
fund your money. 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates: 

setts, wal-tamared, 

u 


Attractive 
Silk-lined Cos- 
tumes, lined 
throughout 
with fine taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

Fashionable Church = Visiting Costumes, 

12 up. 


Pp 
New Skirts, in exclusive designs, $4 up. 
Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 

The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velveteen; 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Coats, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the 
newest mples free by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, 
50 that we will be abie to send you a full line of exactly 

what you wish. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- : 

way trackage in the world. Sold by 

every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 

by the world’s greatest watch works. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exarn, Ittrwors. 
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The Raw Material 


A Church’s Experiment 


To the camp fire now we come, as the evening 
shadows fall, 

And the day with all its work and play is gone; 
Now we pile the driftwood high as we gather one 

and all, 

While the darkness of the deepening night comes 

on. 
Sing ! boys, sing ! our fire is gleaming ; 

Sing in tuneful melody ; 

And beneath the starry sky, let our voices make 
reply, 

AS os AE and cheer again for B. M. C. 

Of all the experiences of a pastor’s summer 
these words, ringing out to the tune of 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
ing,’’ bring back one of the gladdest and best. 
A gravelly beach stretching out into St. Al- 
bans Bay just as it widens into the broader 
reach of Lake Champlain ; over-arching elms; 
across a tiny bay seven tents gleaming white ; 
a blazing fire, and stretched out before it on 
their blankets twenty-three boys clad in khaki 
uniforms, talking over the day’s experiences, 
at once exhilarated by the novelty of their 
surroundings and subdued-by the beauty of 
the night—that is a vision worth keeping in 
‘memory’s picture gallery. If in directing 
efforts to solve the “ boy problem ” in religious 
work his natural tastes have any bearing, this 
recent experiment of one church may be wor- 
thy of record and suggestive to others seeking 
something which will meet both the needs and 
desires of these “‘men of tomorrow.” 

During the last year the boys in our Sunday 
school, between the ages of eight and fifteen, 
have been gathered into a group rather than a 
formal organization, for service to the church 
in the way of doing errands for the pastor, 
distributing calendars on Saturday evening to 
shut-ins, etc. Taking the name of the Boys’ 
Messenger Corps, military drill began early 


last winter, cadet guns being furnished by an 
interested friend, and uniforms of the mate- 
rial and pattern used in the United States 
army being procured. The objective point 
was a week’s camping on the model of the an- 
nual state militia’s outing ; and faithfully did 
the boys drill week by week and save their 
dimes toward meeting the expenses of the 
camp. Hathaway’s Point, seven miles dis- 
tant—a favorite spot for cottages and tent 
parties—was chosen as an almost ideal loca- 
tion. A cottage served for mess-hall; next it 
was the parade ground and beyond the tents 
were pitched in a most approved “military 
street.”” The pastor was ex officio commander- 
in-chief; but the military drill was in charge 
of two young men in our congregation who 
had been with the Vermont regiment at their 
Southern camp in the Spanish-American War, 
one being the regiment’s chief musician. 
Another young man acted as quartermaster ; 
still another was in charge of the four boats, 
which were in great demand; and two more 
were kept busy in the culinary department. 
Favored with exceptionally fine weather, 
the daily routine went with increasing smooth- 
ness and success. Reveille was at 6 A. M., 
and mess-call at seven; while in line before 
the mess-hall all engaged in morning worship, 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
After breakfast tents were put in order, and 
a rigid inspection followed, with increasingly 
good results. Boating, baseball and athletic 
sports occupied the morning; after dinner 
was a quiet hour for reading and rest before 
three, the time for the daily frolic in the 
waves. At five came dress parade, with the 
“sunset gun ’—a gigantic cannon cracker, in 
the absence of genuine artillery—and the low- 
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with Boys 


By Rev. John L. Sewall, St. Albans, Vt. 


ering of the flag. After another hearty meal 
at six came the gathering around the camp 
fire, the social event of the day, and in the 
pastor’s thought the most important. This 
was the time for fun at its height; here the 
cheers resounded most lustily: 


Rah! Rah! hoo, rah! Rah! hoo, ree! Who are 
we? B.M.C! 
Boom-a-racker! Boom-a-racker! Bow, wow, wow! 
Ching-a-lacker, ching-a-lacker, chow, chow, chow! 
Chee, chee, chee! Who are we? 
We are the members of the B. M. C! 


Here, too, the favorite songs were sung, cor- 
net solos enjoyed and the praises of the 
genial host were sung in such strains as these, 
to the rollicking tune of Solomon Levi: 


There is a bay not far away, on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, : 

Where campers go to fish and row and soldier boys 
to train ; A 

A big red barn and farmhouse, where everything’s 
0. K 


And the man who manages farm and all is Hiram 
Hathaway! 

Hi-ram! Hi-ram! Hiram Hathaway! 

Hi-ram! Hi-ram! Hiram hath a way 

Of making boys so happy, through every passing 


day, 
Our guns we’ll stack, and we’ll never go back 
On Hiram Hathaway! 


The appreciation of the company for their 
surroundings and their fare found still further 
expression in the following lines: 


Upon this farm, secure from harm, from morn till 
late at night, 

The boys may roam, and feel at home, and take 
their food all right ; 

There’s Jersey milk as fine as silk, and eggs that 
all must praise ; 

The butter they make, it takes the cake, at Hiram 
Hathaway’s. 
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There is a craft, from fore to aft as fine as fine can 
As stanch @ boat as waves can float, she’s called 
Libe 


the rty ; 

Her captain’s name is Leslie, and it’s one of the best 
of days — ‘ 

When he takes us out and brings us back to Hiram 
Hathaway’s. 


Buf these camp fires were not simply for fun. 
As the darkness deepened and the fire burned 
low, the boys were ready for something else. 
These were golden opportunities for the big- 
gest boy among them to talk about Fun— 
Good and Bad; about Obeying and Com- 
manding; and after a day when rivalry be- 
tween two baseball teams had risen to a high 
pitch, to give suggestions as to how the true 
sportsman plays not simply to beat an an- 
tagonist, but to do his level best in generous 
rivalry. After such atalk every one was ready 
for a stanza of America or Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, the repetition in concert of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and a word of good night 
prayer. Then came the march back to the 
tents, “ Tattoo” with its roll-call and assign- 
ment of the morrow’s details for kitcben duty, 
telephone service (no soft snap for the first 
day or two, with anxious parents continually 
inquiring for boys, some of whom had never 
slept away from father and mother before) and 
gathering driftwood for the camp fire. A few 
moments more of busy preparation for the 
night; inquiries at each tent as to whether 
every one is “all right”; and then the notes 
of that most beautiful of all the bugle calls, 
“Taps,’’ floated upon the night breeze. At its 
close every tent was dark and quiet; and the 
“general staff” gathered for a few moments 
of congratulation that all had gone well for 
another day, and none of the small irrepres- 
sibles had fallen into the lake. 

All too quickly passed the days from Mon- 
day till Friday, when visitors came in large 
numbers, and dress parade went so well that 
the boys were obliged, in defiance of prece- 
dent, to respond to an encore. At camp fire 
that night the pastor told them to remember 
that the outing they had so much enjoyed was 
the gift, not of any one person or group, but 
of their church, and that they must express 
their gratitude in coming days by renewed 
loyalty to that church. 

I believe the secret of the success of this 
venture lay in three things. First, a genuine 
and carefully planned effort to give the boys 
all possible pleasure that could be packed 
into that week; next, plenty of capable help- 
ers to share the responsibility, no light load 
for one or for all to carry; and finally, the 
military discipline, of whose value for boys I 
am more and more convinced. That magic 
word, “Fall in!” and the obedience to it 
which becomes automatic, is the indispensa- 
ble key to either safety or happiness for two 
dozen boys turned loose for a week at a lake- 
side. We have read of the street car con- 
ductor who, after assisting a lady with a long 
line of urchins asked, “‘ Are these all your 
boys, or is this a picnic?” and received this 
emphatic reply, “I’d like you to understand 
that these are all my boys, and it’s no pic- 
nic!” If any pastor tries to copy this experi- 
ment, let him not delude himself with the idea 
that it can serve as a bit of his vacation; for 
when the week closes and he sees each tired 
and bappy boy start for home at the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Break ranks,” he will know that he 
has been at work ; but he will have in his soul 
a new joy, the consciousness that, more than 
ever before, they are “his boys.” 





West Boylston Lays a Corner 
Stone 


The corner stone of the new house of worship 
was placed just at sunset, Sept. 2. The address 
was by Rey. G. S. Dodge, brother of the pastor; 
prayer by Rey. C. H. Toleman ; Scripture and plac- 
ing of the box by the pastor, Rev. J. E. Dodge. 
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The box contained the Bushnell number of The 
Congregationalist; also issue of Aug. 30, Year- 
Book of 1900, State Minutes (1902), manuals of the 
church, pictures of the pastor, the Brick Church (to 
be destroyed), the White Church (of which the new 
one takes the place), Worcester papers with impor- 
tant articles of the church’s history, and other im- 
portant documents. A move is being made to place 
a Howard, four-face, hour-striking clock in the 
tower. 

This little church, which, when Mr. Dodge came, 
was fast losing members owing to the departure of 
many people from town whose homes were de- 
stroyed to make room for the new reservoir, and 
which was threatened with the loss of its property 
through litigation, has struggled on bravely and 
successfully and now faces a bright future. J. 
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Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by Dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach, and disa- 
greeable belching may not be very bad now, 
but they will be if the stomach is suffered to 
grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to it should be given early at- 
tention. This is completely overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive system. 
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Sold only in the 
In-er-seal Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


You don’t have to stand 
i on the price when your 
| appetite prompts you to 


Zu ZU 


5 cents will get you a 
p feast of the best ginger 
snaps you ever tasted 



























SPANISH 


LUXURY 





Yes, you have seen handsomer chairs than this, 
and frames that were more refined, but you have 
rarely found a more comfortable seat or owned a 


more interesting creation. 


It is another of those copies of old Mission furniture 
found in the Spanish monasteries of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is a “pudgy” little thing, but its rawhide 
makes a charming seat, very luxurious and yielding, 
while its stout oaken frame will be proof against the 


wear of a century. 


The oak has been weathered and waxed, and we 
are able to send one of these chairs to your house 
If it is not worth twice that cost to you 


for only $9. 
the first year, we are poor prophets. 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 











Record of the Week 


Calls 

Evans, D. Exuuis, Lewis, Io., to Correctidnville, 
Io., and Armour, 8. D 

EVANS, SPENCER E, Granby, Ct., to Terryville. 

HUMPHREY, Rost., Mattapoisett, Mass., to North 
and East Woodstock, Ct. Declines. 

MERRILL, Wo. C., First Ch., Lynn, Mass., to Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

MITCHELL, JAS. J., Prairie City, Io., accepts call 
to De Witt. 

PEARSON, THOs. J., North Topeka, Kan , declines 
call to Fredonia, accepting one for a fourth year 
at North Topeka. 

SPIKER, WM. D., Winthrop, Io., to Centralia, Kan. 

STETSON, R. KIDDER, after a five-year pastorate 
at Wyanet, IL, to Mayflower Ch., Chicago. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Oct. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Gross, JOHANN G., Chicago Sem., o. Michigan 
City, Ind., Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. J. F. Grove; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. T. Smidt, John 
Block, C. A. Dettmers, Wm. Diebl, Supt. M. E. 
Eversz, D. D. 

JOHNSON, 8., JR. (lic.),o Roodhouse, Ill , Sept. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Bickers; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Smith and B. 8. Winter. 

McWHORTER, ANDREW T., o. Union, Me., Aug. 
27. Sermon, Rey. L. D. Evans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. M. Cousins, F. V. Noreross, 8. O. 
Whitten, A. L. Nutter. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, ALLISON D., Rio, Wis. 

Carson, J. WM., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., to 
take effect Nov. 9. 

CULVER, CHAS. A., lic., Grand Meadow, Minn. 
Becomes teacher in high school, Winnebago City. 

Evans, D. ELxts, Lewis, Io. 

GRANTHAM, Lewis J., Makanda, III. 

McCoRMICK, DONALD, Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
after a pastorate of over seven years. The sum- 
mer visitors gave him a generous sum of money 
at his closing service. 

Mason, EDWARD B., Brunswick, Me., after a 12 
years’ pastorate. 

SmitH, G. ERNEST, Sauk Center, Minn, after 
seven years’ service. 

STEWART, WM. J., Rosendale and Eldorado, Wis. 
He contemplates post-graduate work in an East- 
ern college. 

STRAYER, PAUL M., South Norwalk, Ct. 

SWEET, MILO J., Almont, Mich. He will study at 
Chicago Seminary. 

Gifts 

DUNDEE, MicH. Individual communion set from 
Mr. Samuel French. 

EUGENE, ORE. Corner lot 80 feet square, adjoin- 
ing church building, which will be moved upon it, 
and parsonage will be built where church now 
stands. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Butler Ave. Church. Communion 
set from First Church. For seven years Butler 
Avenue has been favored with the loan of a set 
from Vine St. Church. 


New or Unusual Features 


AURORA, NEB. In the absence of the pastor, a 
morning service was in charge of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. Four women made addresses 
on various aspects of foreign work. 

NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA. Seven churches, which 
constitute “The United Congregational Church 
of Newcastle and District,” issue a fortnightly 
organ called The Chimes, which has for a 
headpiece a chime of bells, each bearing the 
name of one of the churches. The editor, Rev. 
Loyal L. Wirt, formerly pastor at Nome, Alaska, 
is now pastor of Brown St. Church, Newcastle. 


Material Improvements 


BARRE, Mass. Kepairs and memorial windows, 
costing in all $4,000. 

CHIcaGco, ILL., West Pullman. New steam plant. 
The pastor has raised a guarantee fund and 
leased ground for a tabernacle to seat 1,400, in 
preparation for the coming of Evangelist W. A. 
Sunday. 

Personal 


CAVERNO, CHAS., Lombard, Ill., was given 70 gold 
dollars on his recent seventieth birthday. 

KinG, E. ALONZO, and wife, received a beauti- 
ful library table and: other appropriate gifts on 
their fifth wedding anniversary last month. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Marlboro, N. H, has been 
granted leave of absence for the winter on ac- 
count of his health. He will spend a month in 
Oklahoma, and the winter in Deland, Fla. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., late of Presque Isle, Me., has 
left that place. Charges of conduct unbecoming 
a Christian minister having been made against 
him by the Aroostook Co. Congregational Mipis- 
terial Association, and he having failed to appear 
to answer the charges, after being twice notified 
to do so, the association has voted unanimously 
to withdraw fellowship from him, and calls on all 
associations of churches and ministers to refrain 
from fellowshiping him. 


ishing. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD | 


Many babies take large 
pescado of food but get 
little nourishment. 
what is digested, not what 
is eaten, that nourishes. 
Mellin's ‘Food with fresh 
milk is like mother’s milk, 
is all digestible and nour- 
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It is 


Mellin’s Food is 


really “something to eat.” 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Popular Series, 








Bibles of every 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. 
Revisi ible from $1.00 upwards, Nelson’s Sunday-school Scholar's 


»yetc 


Biblesfrom §5 cents upwards. 
For sale by all lading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the ‘‘ Helps’? in alphabetical order in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibl 


These “* Helps” are illustrated from reeent 
‘photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 
bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


the International Evangel says: 
Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen.’ 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. 
description in all styles of binding and various sizes of 


“The most sensible, serviceable, cons 


American Standard Edition of t: 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











SIX PER G 


WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. 
thousands of acres and may sell a No ale, no char 


T NET. 


ene 





Ht Lake Gity ant erigated fa 
Salt LJ and the ie 
tare have our 

years. Ponta information on request. 


88 W. 2nd South St., 


Have you idie co phat Woees ue eae 
wg ys mo: Tite as Government 
26 years experience. Highest ‘references. For 
sti Seteenielinen 
PERKINS & co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
That yield 6% 

Secu rities - net without 

ieceen eoeee te 


realty in 
farming i land triba- 
tatty for fourteen 


References given. 


F. BE. McGURRIN & CO., Geestment Bankers, 
Salt Lake City, Ciah. 





Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires a technical education. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships, limited to Sept. 25, 
entitling the holder ‘to free tuition in a well-known 
correspondence school. . Write to T. 8. B., Box 
3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this di; five lines (eight 
words to the fiaele eS po nara wee cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. 











Seventy pews for sale, with cushions practi- 
cally Dew. Address, Treasurer Congregational Church, 
Groton, Ct. 


An American young man of good character wants 
to work in a pee home and attend high school. 
Address Kev. H. K. Santikian, 14 Beacon Street. 


Wanted, a home in a family where the best of care 
will be given to a Christian woman, physically well but 
mentally feeble. Referencesrequired. Address E. G. F., 
care of The Congregationalist. 


Protestant out. 14 years old, desires situation in 
a aga, Wages $1.50 pet week. Two years in last 

lace. ‘Address Rev. C. L. D. Younkin, Supt. Boston 
North End Mission, 31 W ed ester Sq., Boston. 


Paster’s Helper. A lady with 25 years’ experience 
in city mission work desires a quiet position in town or 
Pepe A — = pastor’s aeer = Big ~~ for 
pee and small ee 
is ny a, 37 Pac ife 3 Rees Newark: 


A Cuban medical doctor, aged 37, married, without 
children, desiring to study English for twelve months, 
wishes to bes a some position in the United states at a 
moderate sa wr tes that he can pay expenses. Has some 
knowledge of English already, is competent to teach 
Spanish and is at —— the secretary of the Educa 
rag y Board, Cienfuegos. Reference can be made to 
Rev. A. De Barritt, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 



















Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s 25c. 


mouth, 





By mail or at dealers’. 


i keep old friends and add new ones every day. 

in a Yellow 
Bristles in irregular tu’ 
to hold it, This means much to cleanly persons—the nly ones who like our brush. 
a our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
fts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 





ry 
PLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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Worcester Notes 


Union rejoices that after two years of wait- 
ing it is again to have pastoral leadership. 
Dr. Frank Crane began his pastorate there 
last Sunday morning. 

During the summer Plymouth’s chapel has 
been thoroughly renovated, the walls and ceil- 
ing re-frescoed, new carpets Jaid and electric 
lights installed. The eost of the carpet was 
porne by the women, the frescoing by an indi- 
vidual. Dr. Virgin will preach three Sundays 
in September, which concludes his engage- 
ment with the church. 

At Central during the summer in place of 
the regular Sunday school sessions, the time 
was taken by supplying clergymen in a half- 
hour discussion of some theological or prac- 
tical religious subject. The four o’clock ves- 
pers in place of evening preaching service 
proved so successful last year that they will 
be continued this year, beginning in October. 

Piedmont’s minister, Dr. Willard Scott, has 
been seriously ill in Maine during part of his 
vacation, and the church has extended his 
leave of absence two weeks. 

The pastor of Bethany, Rev. A. G. Todd, 
has taken no vacation. 

The tent meetings conducted by the Minis- 
terial League closed with a grand rally last 
Sunday with addresses from six speakers, 
representing as many denominations. Meet- 
ings have been held every Sunday afternoon 
and every evening during the summer with 
audiences varying from fifty to three hundred. 
The league is well pleased with the results. 

E. W. P. 





A New Association 


Kentucky Central Association was organized in 
the new house of worship of First Church at Berea, 
Sept. 2,3. Rev. Mason Jones was elected moder- 
ator and gave a strong and helpful address on Is 
Congregationalism Needed in Kentucky? An in- 
spiring discussion followed. M. K. P. 








GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. — Personally 
conducted tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
tour will leave Boston 6 P. M. véa Fall River Line, 
Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania railroad tour- 
ist agent, and will return to Boston Oct. 3. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering transpor- 
tation, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations 
—all necessary expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line returning—will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $32 from Boston, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itineraries and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a fhe 














AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral “tsstouart condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and 
homes and board ng h nises uses in Neadin g cuaports at home 

shreds ee prov: es raries for outgo vesse 
pubtishes the Sasior’s Magazine, Seaman’s "Tisna and 


arta J to sustain its work pee solicited, and 
remittances of same are uested to be made diréct to 
the main office of the bree at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Oritr Te bearee ary. 
W. HALL RopsEs, 7reasurer. 














Church Equipment 


See ate” Fine. & BELL CO., Hillsbore,Os 
wiChareh, Feats Estab. 188%. 
serene. iinpanen ge 
MENEELY & CO. iit vec: 
Watervilet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grads 


bap pees PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 
Old Meneely Foundry, by And. Menecly, 1896 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


McSHANE BE! BELL SL FOUNDRY. Y. Sattimore,tad 
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Educational 


Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





t™¢ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 











R ds teach h , families. 
Advises parents about s¢hiools. 
» WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
Fae 
THEOLOGICAL 





a ay 
ei pene aire SEMINARY 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Quiet, concentrated study upon regular lines com- 
bined with advantages of proximity to Boston, 





Ghe 
BENEDICT SCHOOL 


of 

SHORTHAND 

Rooms 614, 415, 416 

os, | Congregational Building 
>| 14 Beacon Street 

Sixth year 


Private Instruction at class rates 
Only pupils of character, education and refinement admitted. 





_ Stenographers furnished and all kinds of stenographic 
typewriting, addressing and mimeographing work done. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
ear Sept. 24th, 1902. 


The Allen School. One tog mS to six pu ils. 
‘Exotning of © cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
genes 0; oe girls in separate families. New building 
Bee. 16 = gymnasium and swimming tank. Catalogue. 
Add with PO Mastae. 








Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, Lowell. Supr 
mentary courses by special lecturers upon ‘Christian 
Social Ethics, Religious Education, Missions. All 
students associated for pastoral experience with 
neighboring city ministers. For catalogues, con- 
ditions, etc., apply to Prof. C. O. Day. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


train Bod P ~. ministry. Unequalled 
oniveralty er Boctalony i instruction the 
~— b B ple. 10} aE Missions. ae information 
address Professor FRank K. SAND , Dean, 
"hoes 4, Yale Station. New Haven, Ct. 





NEw YORK, NEw YORK 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesd S ber 24, 
1902. The Faculty will meet for the admission of 
Students in the President’s room at 9.30 A.M. Rooms 
will be drawn at 2 P.M. The opening address will be 
given by PROFESSOR WM. ADAMS BROWS, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 25, in the Adams Chapel at 4 P. M. 

E. M. K1InGs_Ley, Recorder. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 
Rogers | Hall School 
Fen Se. admits to Smith, Vassar, 


Certificate 
ot Beak Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
ot Ball, Tennis Field Hockey 


Mra. BP. UNDERMIILL. M. A.. Pria.. Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Tr Training School 


Reopens Oct. Ist. Regular course 
ears. Special course in i proobel's prik prin. 


two 
eepnes of education—one m—one year. Also on rene course 
focusing study ¢J Froebe ’s educational 
practice of Household Arts—cook- 








me-! 
| on and [study and i ou “ew 
ery, marke! serv or further ic - 
dress arrating, boring. ¢ J. STANNARD, 


29 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Metropolitan advan- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY freer er ey ied. 
144 Instructors, 1836 Students from 98 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms tnd tree 
of Boston, Nearly SUMOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston., Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY "2: Gover orsause 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are ‘The Cam 
requested to send for the ore and for a ney on the “Choice 
of a School.” ARTHUR @! A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. piownnee for service = 
Bent 17th. “Amun fawirgotion " in actual practice. 
J, &. Jaoxson, A. M wn Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUBL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 
68th year begins Sept. 17, ‘oo Nendowed ¢ some e Pye 
paratory, with Mavenced courses for high sch 
and others. Art and Music. Experien ~~; — 
aad tat and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instru basket-ball, goif. Steam and elec- 
tricity Tication eaithtul and utiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on ‘application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


Diamond (75th) Year 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
458 BOYLSTON, “oa _ BERKELEY ST. 


Bay, Bos' 
rom SOTm SEXES 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Grammar and High School Grades. Catalogue. 
TAYLOR, HAGAR & KURT, Principals. 


MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY 

For many years more pupils have been pre- 

pared for this Institution at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 

Than at any other Private School in the 

United States. 























CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTIOUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY x 2.fet home setoot tor 
boys. es for coliege or business. Special care and 
training of young boys. FRANOIS H. BREWER, A.M., Prin. 











NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Yext term begins September 25th, 1902. Apply for 
ierwatien to COL. WM. VERBECK, upt. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





ships of $25 each. Located SCHOOL OF LAW 


close to the Courts. Four 

hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fororea in the entrance 
Cra eatnical aoa SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fi vtccnaance. riective 
courses nares’ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


All the collegiate degrees, Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tr courses, leading vo 
ne eeren.p. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT | >= 


A.M. and Ph. D. 
For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 





Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


niSAERT bon 


4ist Year beat sins Sept.17. 

“A Military pare of the highest 

order.”’— War Dept. 
; paid in 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavairy. 

Catal logues o 
_ Col. ¢ 0.E . Hyatt. President, 












OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘tember 24, 1902. 


ssive Christian po ge A oumapet 
ries, 


raries, museums, labora 
Paltaines Departments: Coll wAcateny, "Theclogi- 


Seminary, Conserv: aoe of Music. Also 

Paint four years’ Normal Course 
in Physical Training for r Women. 84 instructors, 1382 
students last year. For information address Se 





GEORCE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 























































































Record of the Week 


Calls 


Evans, D. Euxis, Lewis, Io., to Correctidnville, 
Io., and Armour, 8. D. 

EVANS, SPENCER E, Granby, Ct., to Terryville. 

HUMPHREY, Rosrt., Mattapoisett, Mass., to North 
and East Woodstock, Ct. Declines. 

MERRILL, Wo. C., First Ch., Lynn, Mass., to Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

MITCHELL, JAS. J., Prairie City, Io., accepts call 
to De Witt. 

PEARSON, THOS. J., North Topeka, Kan , declines 
call to Fredonia, accepting one for a fourth year 
at North Topeka. 

SPIKER, WM. D., Winthrop, Io., to Centralia, Kan. 

STETSON, R. KIDDER, after a five-year pastorate 
at Wyanet, Ill, to Mayflower Ch., Chicago. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Oct. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Gross, JOHANN G., Chicago Sem., o. Michigan 
City, Ind., Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. J. F. Grove; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. T. Smidt, Jobn 
Block, C. A. Dettmers, Wm. Diehl, Supt. M. E. 
Eversz, D. D. 

JOHNSON, 8., JR. (lic.),o Roodhouse, Ill , Sept. 4. 
Sermon, Rey. W. H. Bickers; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Smith and B. 8. Winter. 

McWHORTER, ANDREW T., o. Union, Me., Aug. 
27. Sermon, Rey. L. D. Evans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. M. Cousins, F. V. Norcross, 8. O. 
Whitten, A. L. Nutter. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, ALLISON D., Rio, Wis. 

CARSON, J. WM., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., to 
take effect Nov. 9. 

CULVER, CHAS, A., lic., Grand Meadow, Minn. 
Becomes teacher in high school, Winnebago City. 

Evans, D. E.tIs, Lewis, Io. 

GRANTHAM, LEwIs J., Makanda, Ill. 

McCoRMICK, DONALD, Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
after a pastorate of over seven years. The sum- 
mer visitors gave him a generous sum of money 
at his closing service. 

Mason, EDWARD B., Brunswick, Me., after a 12 
years’ pastorate. 

Smiru, G. Ernest, Sauk Center, Minn, after 
seven years’ service. 

STEWART, WM. J., Rosendale and Eldorado, Wis. 
He contemplates post-graduate work in an East- 
ern college. 

STRAYER, PAUL M., South Norwalk, Ct. 

SWEET, MILo J., Almoat, Mich. He will study at 
Chicago Seminary. 

Gifts 

DUNDEE, MicH. Individual communion set from 
Mr. Samuel French. 

EUGENE, ORE. Corner lot 80 feet square, adjoin- 
ing church building, which will be moved upon it, 
and parsonage will be built where church now 
stands. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Butler Ave, Church. Communion 
set from First Church. For seven years Butler 
Avenue has been favored with the loan of a set 
from Vine St. Church. 


New or Unusual Features 


AURORA, NEB. In the absence of the pastor, a 
morning service was in charge of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. Four women made addresses 
on various aspects of foreign work. 

NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA. Seven churches, which 
constitute “ The United Congregational Church 
of Newcastle and District,” issue a fortnightly 
organ called The Chimes, which has for a 
headpiece a chime of bells, each bearing the 
name of one of the churches. The editor, Rev. 
Loyal L. Wirt, formerly pastor at Nome, Alaska, 
is now pastor of Brown St. Church, Newcastle. 


Material Improvements 


BARRE, Mass. Kepairs and memorial windows, 
costing in all $4,000, 

CHICAGO, ILL., West Pullman. New steam plant. 
The pastor has raised a guarantee fund and 
leased ground for a tabernacle to seat 1,400, in 
preparation for the coming of Evangelist W. A. 
Sunday. 

Personal 


CAVERNO, CHAS., Lombard, IIl., was given 70 gold 
dollars on his recent seventieth birthday. 

Kine, E. ALONZO, and wife, received a beauti- 
ful library table and- other appropriate gifts on 
their fifth wedding anniversary last month. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Marlboro, N. H, has been 
granted leave of absence for the winter on ac- 
count of his health. He will spend a month in 
Oklahoma, and the winter in Deland, Fla. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., late of Presque Isle, Me., has 
left that place. Charges of conduct unbecoming 
a Christian minister having been made against 
him by the Aroostook Co. Congregational Minis- 
terial Association, and he having failed to appear 
to answer the charges, after being twice notified 
to do so, the association has voted unanimously 
to withdraw fellowship from him, and calls on all 
associations of churches and ministers to refrain 

from fellowshiping him. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD — 


Many babies take large 
poste! of food but get 
little nourishment. 
what is digested, not what 
is eaten, that nourishes. 
Mellin’s ‘Food with fresh 
milk is like mother’s milk, 
is all digestible and nour- 
Mellin’s Food is 
really “something to eat.” 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Prices from $1.20 upwards. 
Bibles of every description in all styles of binding and various sizes o ioe 
Test Bite from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition of t 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards. Nelson’s Sunday-school Scholars 
Biblesfrom §§ cents upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the ‘‘ Helps’? in alphabetical order in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series, These “ Helps” are illustrated from reeent 
‘photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 
bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

The International wong says: “The most sensible, serviceable, cone 


Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen. 











WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, oy descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No eale, no charge, 


SIX PER CERT NET. 


Have you idle money? Wess ou six per cent on 

ae ire it mortgage eecurt fe as ee 
26 years experience. ‘references. 

fall pr dress, 

PERKINS & CO., 


Securities - 


h le first m 
Salt eg Es Sits and the he irrigated 
e have been our | specialty for fourteen 
years, Full information on req ferences given. 
F. B. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St., Salt Lake City, Ctah. 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires a technical education. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at ‘his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships, limited to Sept. 25, 
entitling the holder ‘to free tuition in a well-known 
correspondence school. Write to T. 8. B., Box 
3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
That yield 6% 
, net without 
deductions. 
mproved realty in 
+e land tribu- 











Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to so the Nerds, tae subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Seventy pews for sale, with cushions practi- 
on me Ut. Address, Treasurer Congregational Church, 
roton 


An American young man of good character wants 
to work in a ge gar home and attend high school. 
Address Rev. H. K. Santikian, 14 Beacon Street. 


Wanted, a home in a family where the best of care 
will be given to a Christian woman, physically well but 
mentally feeble. References required. Address E. G. F., 


‘care of The Congregationalist. 


Protestant Ont, 14 years old, desires situation in 

a family. Wages $1 00 538 week. Two years in last 
lace. Address Rev D. Younkin, Supt. Boston 
North End Mission, $1 “Wrageeonae 8q., Boston. 


Paster’s Helper. A lady with 25 years’ experience 
in city mission work desires a quiet position in town or 
country — = —— s Seeees exchange for 
ploscans hom colony. Good references. 

is Mary Tat 37. Pac ific Street, Newark, N. J. 


A Cuban medical doctor, aged 37, married, without 
children, desiring to study English for twelve months, 
wishes to take some position in the United pees = a 
moderate ag so that he can pay expenses. 
knowledge o nglish already, is competent te. teach 
Spanish and ‘s at penene the secretary of the Educa 
nee! Board, Cien . Reference can be made to 
Rev. A. De Barritt, ¢ rs enfuegos, Cuba. 









to Snald it. 








By mail or at dealers’. 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s asc. 


ag 4 in a Yellow 
Bristles in irregular tu 
This means 
—— our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 





i keep old friends and add new ones every day. 


Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
much to cleanly persons—the dnly ones who like our brush. 









FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


8 September 1902 
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Worcester Notes 


Union rejoices that after two years of wait- 
ing it is again to have pastoral leadership. 
Dr. Frank Crane began his pastorate there 
last Sunday morning. 

During the summer Plymouth’s chapel has 
been thoroughly renovated, the walls and ceil- 
ing re-frescoed, new carpets Jaid and electric 
lights installed. The eost of the carpet was 
porne by the women, the frescoing by an indi- 
vidual. Dr. Virgin will preach three Sundays 
in September, which concludes his engage- 
ment with the church. 

At Central during the summer in place of 
the regular Sunday school sessions, the time 
was taken by supplying clergymen in a half- 
hour discussion of some theological or prac- 
tical religious subject. The four o’clock ves- 
pers in place of evening preaching service 
proved so successful last year that they will 
be continued this year, beginning in October. 

Piedmont’s minister, Dr. Willard Scott, has 
been seriously ill in Maine during part of his 
vacation, and the church has extended his 
leave of absence two weeks. 

The pastor of Bethany, Rev. A. G. Todd, 
has taken no vacation. 

The tent meetings conducted by the Minis- 
terial League closed with a grand rally last 
Sunday with addresses from six speakers, 
representing as many denominations. Meet- 
ings have been held every Sunday afternoon 
and every evening during the summer with 
audiences varying from fifty to three hundred. 
The league is well pleased with the results. 

E. W. P. 





A New Association 


Kentucky Central Association was organized in 
the new house of worship of First Church at Berea, 
Sept. 2,3. Rev. Mason Jones was elected moder- 
ator and gave a strong and helpful address on Is 
Congregationalism Needed in Kentucky? An in- 
spiring discussion followed. M. K. P. 








GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. — Personally 
conducted tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
tour will leave Boston 6 P. M. véa Fall River Line, 
Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania railroad tour- 
ist agent, and will return to Boston Oct. 3. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the party 
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Educational 


Educational 





MASSA OHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about s¢hools. 

© WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





THEOLOGICAL 
ConnEgcTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 22iesellsithey ir bole 
THEOLOGICAL 
PY esthanaittae SEMINARY 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Quiet, concentrated study upon regular lines com- 
bined with advantages of proximity to Boston, 











Ghe 
BENEDICT SCHOOL 


of 

SHORTHAND 

Rooms 614, 415, 416 
Congregational Building 
14 Beacon Street 

Sixth year 


Private Instruction at class rates 
Only pupils of character, education and refinement admitted. 





, Stenographers furnished and all kinds of stenographic 
typewriting, addressing and mimeographing work done. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
Sept. 24th, 1902. 


The Allen School. One pang me S$ to six pu ils. 
cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 


school. boys: sand girls in separate families. New building 
with h gymnasium and swimming tank. Catalogue. 


Addi HEAD MasTEs. 





Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, Lowell. Supp 
mentary courses by special lecturers upon Christian 
Social Ethics, Religious Education, Missions. All 
students associated for pastoral experience with 
neighboring city ministers. For catalogues, con- 
ditions, etc., apply to Prof. C. O. Day. 





CONNEOCTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


horough train: or the ministry. Pnccuaies 

Caiverst Gecliiters “Histon instruction the 
ish Bible. iology and noes. Bo} information 

ad — Professor FRANK K. SAN , Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station. New Haven, Ct. 





NEw YORK, NEw YoRK 


Union Theological ee 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesd S ber 24, 
1902. The Faculty will meet for the admission of 
Students in the President’s room at 9.30 A.M. Rooms 
will be drawn at 2 P.M. The opening address will be 
given by PRoFEssOR WM. ADAMS BROWS, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 25, in the Adams Chapel at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


Wellesley, Wels iMt Holyoke. Four acYeo f 
e. Four acres for 
if, Basket Bail, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


rs. . P. UNDERHILL. M. A. Pris. Lowell, Mass. 








throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering transpor- 
tation, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations 
—all necessary expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line returning—will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $32 from Boston, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itineraries and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral ‘social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains =< saute tedden coe temperance 
homes and seaports at home 





board 
d abroad; prov hoe “iibraries for’ outgoing vessels 
publishes the "Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittatices of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. oe. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. U. STITT, Secretary. 

W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 








Church Equipment 


LLS 


Sealy Gare eRe Ba nlicees 
WoUgre LTT OP RR Reet 


Write for . 
tf Gone Ww. ANDURER go $° 


MENEELY & co. BELL Founeat 
Watervitet, West Trey, N. Y. ighest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, ac. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneoly, 1896 


CHIMES 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Tri Training School 


Reopens Oct. Ist. Regular course dergarten 

two > years. Special course 4 it yroeber's prin- 
ciples of education—one year. Also one year course in 
Ho: momar , jacinding study of Froebe } educational 
theory and study an ag gp of Househol ata re 9 


marketing, ae! For further 
Gress MRS. MA Re J. STAN NARD, 
29 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY topes or every kina. 


144 Instructors, 1886 Students from 98 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 87 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frec ‘rooms ana tree 
of Botton. ‘weeny SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Gilman School 
for Girls 


Parents looking for a school are The Par 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
of a School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Hass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


ee tandard . romente. Spernre for oorvies in 
nsary and Hos . enty-second year me 
eee 17th. ‘Ample poten 2 setual P 


a. Jackson, A. M., Rgo’R. Near Olty 
Hospital Shawmut Ave., yet OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FoR pode to agete WOMEN 
Rev. SAMURBL V. oo 











D. D. 
‘ous indowed o coll ce. 


Native French and German. Gy’ Tao. with ae ge 


instructor; tennis. i. team d 
tricity. Location healthful "1 beautiful, wi within thirty 


miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on ‘application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


Diamond (75th) Year 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


SEPT. 22 
458 BOYLSTON, Cor. BERKELEY ST., 


k Bay, Boston 
rom) BOTH SEXES 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Grammar and High School Grades. Catalogue. 
TAYLOR, HAGAR & & KURT, Principals. 


MASS. INSTITUTE -E OF TECHNOLOGY 

For many years more pupils have been pre- 

pared for this Institution at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 

Than at any other Private School in the 

United States. 




















CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTIOUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY JX eefctt nome senoot for 
ys. Prepares for college or business. Special care and 
fomniae young boys. FRANOIS H. BEBWER, A.M., Prin. 











NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Next term begins September 25th, 1902. Apply for 
information to COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





BOSTON UNIVERSI For College Graduates 


one hundred 8 
ships of $25 each. Located 

close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY *forcrea in tne entrance 
can itnical ana SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fi vtrcndance. siective 


in attendance. Elective 


courses grew, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees, Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ry courses, leading to | Du 
the degrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT | © 


For GCollege graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


micitARY COLLEG 


4ist Year caine Bi Sept. 17. 

‘\4 Military School of the highest 
order.” —U. 8.WarR DEPT. 

Degrees in 
¥ Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
atalogues o 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 












OHIO ‘ 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘tember 24, 1902. 


A progressive Christian College. Cannas equipped 
with i a rea daporatories gymnas 
en! ri 


nary ante {Painting and af four years’ Normal 
in Physical Women. 84 instruc tors, 1882 
students last year. fous Wee information address Secretary 








CHURCH BELLS .crvt%ts 


McSHANE BE BELL SU FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


GEORCE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 



























































False Remedies for Trust 
Evils 


I am not going to try to define with 
technical accuracy what ought to be 
meant when we speak of a trust. In pop- 
ular parlance, men mean the great cor- 
porations through which so large a pro- 
portion of the work of the business world 
is now done. I will go with any man 
gladly, if he says destroy the evil in the 
trusts. I will try to find out that evil. 
I will seek to apply remedies which I 
have already outlined in other speeches. 
But if his policy, from whatever motive, 
whether hatred, fear, panic or just sheer 
ignorance, is to destroy the trusts in a 
way that will destroy all our prosperity, 
no. I wish to cure the disease, but there 
is mighty little good in destroying the 
disease by the simple expedient of de- 
stroying the patient. Those men who 
advocate wild and foolish remedies which 
would be worse than the disease are 
doing all in their power to perpetuate the 
evils against which they nominally war, 
because if we are brought face to face 
with the naked issue of either keeping or 
totally destroying a sina es in which 
the majority share, but in which some 
share improperly, why, as sensible men, 
we must decide that it is a great deal 
better that some people should prosper 
too one than that no one should prosper 
enough. . 

You can look back but nine years toa 
period when no trusts flourished. In 
1893 there was no trouble about anybody 
making too much money. The trusts 
were down, but the trouble was we were 
all of usdown. Nothing but harm to the 
whole body politic came from ignorant 
agitation, carried on partially against real 
evils, partially yet imaginary evils, 
but in a spirit which would substitute for 
the real evils evils just as real and infi- 
nitely greater. Those men, if they should 
succeed, could do nothing to bring about 
a solution of the great problems with 
which we are concerned. If they should 
destroy certain of the evils at the cost of 
overthrowing the well-being of the entire 
country it would mean merely that there 
would come a reaction in which they and 
their remedies would be hopelessly dis- 
— 4 ee ye 2 ps went your 
sober secon ought when people speak 
about all the evils of the trusts, ae to be 
resolute in your determination to see 
that, while proper remedies are applied, 
yet that you be sure first that they are 
proper remedies. So much for those 


le. 
"lee for the other side. In the case 
of the people who say that there are no 
evils the error is not as great, but it isa 
grave and serious error. Undoubtedly 
we owe an enormous amount of our pros 
perity of the last ten years to the im- 
mense improvements in business meth- 
ods which have been brought about by 
our American development in the way of 
handling corporations, and no small part 
of the commanding position that America 
has taken in the international industrial 
world is due to the perfection of those 
great corporate methods in point of effi- 
ciency. 

Now it does nobody any good and 
it will do most people a great deal of 
harm to take steps which will check any 
proper growth in a corporation. We 
wish not to penalize but to reward a 
grok captain of industry or the men 

anded together in a corporation, who 
have the business forethought and energy 
necessary to build up a great industrial 
enterprise. Keep that in mind, A big 
corporation may be doing excellent. work 
for the whole country, and you want 
above all things when pt pe | to get a 
plan that will prevent wrongdoing by a 








Produces Strength for Work— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It perfects digestion, enriches the blood, calms 
and strengthens the nerves and builds up the gen- 
eral health. It is the most permanently beneficial 
tonic. 
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corporation which desires to do wrong 
not to have at the same time a scheme 
which will interfere with « corporatio 1 
that is handling itself honestly and 
squarely, What I am saying ought to 
be treated as simple elementary truths. 
The only reason it is necessary to say 
them is that apparently some people for- 
get them. It remains true, however, 
that certain corporations are so handling 
themselves as to be a menace sometimes 
to one part of the public, sometimes 
to another.—President Roosevelt, in an 
address at Fitchburg, Mass., Sept. 3. 





Centennial at Hudson, O. 


David Hudson, seventh in descent from Heinrich 
the explorer, with family and friends, reached his 


“new home in the vast forests of the Western Re- 


serve June 5, 1800. It- was of a Friday, but by 
Sunday he had built an arbor of boughs for holding 
divine service. This characteristic beginning indi- 
eates the life of the community at Hudson from 
that day to this. Rev. Joseph Badger, in his apos- 
tolic tours, early found the new community, and 
Sept. 4, 1802, organized the church with thirteen 


Continued on page 385. 


October Weddings 


Our recent importations include the 
newest designs of China and Glass- 
ware from the best English, French and 
Austrian Potteries and Glass Factories, 
adapted to Wedding and Compli- 
mentary Gifts. All grades, from the 
ordinary up to the most expensive, to 
be found on sale in this country. Seekers 
for cabinet specimens of rare glass will 
find choice novelties now on exhibition 
on the main floor tables and also in the 
Art Pottery Rooms. 

The display of rich Porcelain Plates 
from Minton, the Royal Worcester and 
Cauldon Potteries was never more com- 
prehensive. In the Dinner Set Dep’t 
will be seen the newer designs, also 
the old standard patterns. “ Dresden 
Meissen,” ‘‘ Worcester Mulberry Lace,” 
“Old Blue Canton” and other old 
designs sold by the set or in separate 
pieces. More than 50 stock patterns 
to choose from, ranging from Dinner 
Sets costing from ten dollars up to the 








most costly specimens, and being regular 


stock patterns they can be matched for 
years tocome, an advantage appreciated 
by experienced housekeepers. 

Seekers after the newer shapes of 
glassware will find the best products of 
American factories as well as the English, 
French and Austrian. Our stock in the 
various departments was never larger, 
more valuable and comprehensive at 
this season than now. 

One price in plain figures and we. are 
not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway station to the door. 
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(ACINTHS¢/ : 

By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 Golden Saaret EAly. BI 
2 pales. 1d‘ble,1 single. | 3& 
2 ireg # Bi 
8 Belgian Hyacinths. 


3 " 
3 Srave Hyacinths. 3 Saxi 
n 


Cc 8. 
3 Star of Bethlehem. 
8 Oxalis, 3 sorts. 
All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs, 
Also Free toall who apply, our elegant Fall Cata- 
nd Seeds, for Fall planting and 
Hyectathe, Talips, Narcis- 


Ss. 
Bulbs, Crimson 
aeialioate 














(ALIFORN 


The New 
Overland Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation: 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, (with bath and 
barber,) and Standard Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars. 
Leave Chicago daily8p.m.,via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 


The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 

F R E 48x 34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 

wall, It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired 
since the Revolution. The orizinal thirteen 
states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annex- 
ation, the Gadsden purchase. the cession by 
Mexico and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 

ay for packing and transportation. 

P 8. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 

















Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
tates Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


OVES IT. 
If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
ing Department 
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Centennial at Hudson, O. 


(Continued from page 384.) 


members, Just one hundred years later, in connec- 
tion with the autumn meeting of Puritan Confer- 
ence, the century’s completion was celebrated. 
Under the vigorous leadership of Rev. H. O. Allen, 
worthy successor in an illustrious line, the church 
has reached a membership of about 350, of whom 
68 eame during the present pastorate. By aid of 
the Women’s Associ ighteen months ago 
happily uniting the various efficient ladies’ organi- 
zations of the chureh, and during that time rais- 
ing over $1,100—the meeting house was put in fine 
order for the eveatful day, with new kitchen, car 
pet and fresco, and lecture-room refitted as a me- 
morial to former pastors. 

Two mural tablets of Italian marble were dedi- 
cated, one jointly to Joseph Badger, the founder, 
and George Darling, builder of the house, and pas- 
tor from 1858 to 1874; the other to the original 
thirteen members. 

Rev. Henry Stauffer spoke on The Spirit of the 
Past Century, Dr. Leonard on A Hundred Years of 
Congregationalism on the Western Reserve, Rev. 
J. H. McKee on Rev. Joseph Badger, and Dea. A. 
D. Mills of this church on Rev. George Darling. 
The history of the Church and of Woman’s Work 
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the Lord to take her to himself; now her desires are 
realized. She has passed into the rest that remaineth 
to the people of God. 


MISS A. M. MANNING 


Died in Littleton, Mass., Aug. 27, Mixs Annie M. Man- 
ning. aged sixty-five years. With the passing on of Miss 
Manning the church loses a devoted and consistent 
member and the commuvity a most kindly and beautiful 
character Miss Manning was the daughter of the late 
Deacon Otis and Ann Manning, who were charter 
members of the Congregational church of Littleton. 
The dominant characteristic of both parents and daugh- 
ter was devotion to the interests of the church, both 
local and universal. They kept in sympathetic touch 
with the work of the ym ob gia missionary socie- 
ties and took a personal in 1 the missionaries. 

y reason of feeble health Miss Manning was cut off 
from much intercourse with the outside aie but the 
wisdom which is from above was hers—" first pure, then 
pence? gentile and easy to be intreated, ful of} mercy 

d good fruits, without pentane and without hypoc- 
ria. In the absence of the pastor the funeral sermon 
was preached by a former pastor and friend, Rev. 
Amelia A. Frost of Rutland, Mass. whose text was 
most appropriately, “* Those that be planted in the house 
of the rd shall flourish in the courts of our God.” 








Meetings and Events to Come 


es ty MINISTERS’ MEETING. A aoe Hall, Sept 15, 
30 A.M. pabsect. The Ongoing velation ; speaker, 
ev. E. 8. Stackpule. 
Essex NortTH fareie. W. B. M, West Boxford, 
Sept.17,10 a.m. Morning session only. 


STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 





therein, by Miss Emily E. Metcalf, were dels of 
strength and clearness. Dr. W. I. Chamberlain, 
reading a list of nearly fifty missionaries who have 
gone out from the church, spoke of several, and 
with specially uplifting power of the great life and 
varied work of his brother, Dr. Jacob Chamber- 
lain of India. Music of the olden time was effect- 
ively rendered. Rev. McInness Neilson spoke on 
The Problem of the Village Church, and the closing , 
address, on The Spiritual Forzes and Possibilities 
of the New Century, was by Kev. C. W. Carroll, pas 
tor from 1891-94, Rev. A. E. Woodruff of Austin- 
burg brought a spirited greeting from that veteran 
church, the only one on the Reserve ameeuens 
Hudson. 

Many honored names are associated with this 
church. Dr. Leonard Bacon asa boy here sat under 
his father’s ministry. In this church in 1837, after 
his father, Dea. Owen Br »wn, had remembered in 
prayer the just martyred Lovejoy, John Brown 
rose and quietly said, “‘ I pledge myself, with God’s 
help, that I will devote my life to increasing hos- 
tility toward slavery.” Here Josiah Strong’s buy- 
hood days were spent, and in his youth he was or- 
dained to the ministry. John P. Jones went hence 
to his great work in India. “This and that man 
was born in her,” and “honorable women not a 
few.” 


and hope. J.G. F. 








Deaths 


The charge for notwces of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BENFORD—In North Amherst, O., Sept. 2, Julia A. 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Ge eorge Benford, ayed 
16 yrs.,10 mos and 28 dys. 

BLAKE—In New London, Ct., Sept. 3, Rev. S. Leroy 
Blake, D.D., pastor of First’ Church ‘of Christ, New 
London, where he was installed March 30, 1887. 

PERRY—In_ Worcester, Mass., Aug. 8, Mary 8. Pe ory 
second child of the late Deacon Samuel Pe aged 75 
yrs., 9 mos. A woman. of rare qualities of eat and 

mind; of great sympathy for the unfortunate, with 
charity for all, _— a preckeiien of the beautiful in 
nature; a poet of Le 1 order; wide p range of reading 
and of ‘thought; won 
tures; intense patriotism; self- eaceit cing; great rev- 
erence for sacred things ; great devotion to her 
Saviour. 

SMITH—In Festiogs, Minn, Rev. Nathaniel 

ateot Oberlin tn 1840, he 








Smith, aged 92 y A — 
engaged mission work in Illinois under the Lag 4 
terian Home Missio’ Society. Finding that th’ 





society received mone trom slaveholders he cut loose 
from its aid and ed on his work independently. 
For many years age and ill health have kept him from 

pan active evangelistic work which occupied his ma- 
urity. 


MRS. FREEMAN HUTCHINSON 


ery Jane Lancaster, widow of Freeman Hutch- 
‘amen di at Milford, N. H., Wednesday morning, 
Aug. 27, aged ninety years, eight months and seventeen 


“Mirs. Hutchinson was the daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Guttesson Lancaster of Newburyport, Mass., where she 
as born. In childhood she moved with her parents to 
Milford. where she resided the remainder of her life, 
She was married Aug. 4, 1831, and is survived by her 
only children, two - hters, Mrs. Charles F. Byam _ of 
Charlestown, Mass., Mrs. Lydia A. Melendy of Mil- 
ford, also two grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
Early e gave herself to Christ and united with 
the Congregational church, and for seventy-four years 
was a faithful and devoted member. 
She was always loyal to her Master and in her last ill- 
hess leaned-upon his strong arm; heaven grew nearer 
and dearer as the end approached and she longed for 


The old church enters the new century with vigor 





Mi ta, Fergus Falls, Sept. 16 
Washington, spokane, Sept. 23 
Maine, Bath, ept. 23-25 
North Dakota, Varley City, Sept. 23-25 
North Carolina, Raleigh, ept. 24-29 
Montana, Helena, i 30 
Oregon, Salem. — 
Idaho, New Plymouth, Oct. 2 
Wyomin, A Cheyenne, Oct 45 
California, Petaluma, Oct. 7 
Wisconsin, La ' 'rosse, Oct 7 
South Carolina, Charleston, Oct. 9-12 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites, 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 

set most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused™by parasites, 
! ‘Ling them without causing injury to the suf- 
icrer, naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FRE to any one sending me. l0c. to cover actual 
- postage, wi!l send a bottle containing suffi- 

nt to proveto your entire satisfaction the claims here 
11 .de. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Ce, Cestteata 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York. 

















BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator of 


URIC ACID and 


other POISONS 


Doubly Efficient in Rheumatism and Cout, and an Impor- 
tant Corrective of Digestive Failures. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., 
Therapeutics in the Tei Cat ar pial 


York Medical Journal, BUFFALO Li 
of July 22, 1899: ‘‘ The 


It dissolves uric acid and phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 


gout. 


‘Professor of Materia Medica and 
Oe lege of Philadelphia, etc., in the New 


is doubly efficient 
ITHIA WATER in rheumatism and 


difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderatelystimulant effect 
bg the renal cells and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble mate- 


from the body. 
the kidneys and bladder. 


consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided b by prompt elimination. 
ably, although the speedy removal of uric aci 


Without such action insoluble substances will precipitate in 
The intense oe produced by stone, together with 


U nquestion- 
and other products of faulty tissue 


change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to prevent their formation is a service still 


more important. This 
service is performed by the 


WATER when it corrects 
those: digestive 


failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.” 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., 


LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology 


and Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Prest- 


dent of the National “‘BUFFALO 
Board of Health says: 
therapeutic resource. 
of Materia Medica.’’ 


in Uric Acid Diathe- 


LITHIA WATER sis is a well-known 


It should be recognized by the profession as an article 


Dr. Chas. G. Hill, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 


College, Baltimore, "Mad.: 


“In many forms of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an 


excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.’ 


Dr. J. T. DeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: 


“T have used 
most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER nimeneti of the Bladder, in Stone in the 


Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73 














STOVE REPAIRS 


Repairs for all Bay State and Model Banges, Stoves 
and Furnaces manufactured by Barstow Stove Co, or 
-picer Stove Co. They are made in our own foundry 
fiom the original patterns, and aré sure to fit. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Providence, R. |. 55 Portland St., Boston 
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FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINGTON ST 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
’ BOSTON. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
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The Fond du Lac Parsonage 
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Church and Manse in Fond du Lac, Wis. 


The house of worship of the Congregational 
church in Fond du Lae was built in the early 
seventies, soon after the beginning of Dr. Arthur 
Little’s pastorate. It was then larger in size and 
more beautiful in architecture than any other Prot- 
estant church in the city or vicinity. This building 
was made possible to the young church through the 
liberality and energetic leadership of two laymen 
of sturdy New England stock, the brothers W. C. 
and I. K. Hamilton. The former continued his 
home in Fond du Lac after business changes called 
his brother elsewhere, and until his death in 1899 
remained a devoted member and honored officer in 

_ the Congregational church, 

The memory of Woodman C. Hamilton is now 
perpetuated by the parsonage erected by his wife, 
Mary T. Hamilton, close by the church building 
which he helped to rear, and dedicated Aug. 29 
with impressive ceremonies. 

Just before the hour of public service the mother 
and her five sons met with the pastor and church 
officers and joined in a prayer of dedication in 
which Dr. 8. T. Kidder of Ripon, a former pastor, 
touched upon the various uses of the pastor’s home. 
Then before a crowded congregation in the audi- 
torium the keys of the parsonage were presented 
by the eldest son, Mr. W. I. Hamilton, and responses 
were made by the president of the board of trus- 
tees and the pastor, Rev. J.H. Chandler. The more 
formal service closed with a responsive prayer 
written for the occasion, from which we take these 
sentences: 

PastoR—For this Church of Christ with all its en- 
dearing ties and enduring fellowships, 

PEOPLE—We give thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


For this holy and beautiful house which our 
fathers nobly builded for themselves and for those 
who should come after them, 


We give thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


For those who in this House of God have been 
Ministers of the Word and Undershepherds in 
Christ’s flock, 


We give thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


For their good example in ordering well their 
households; for the gracious women who have 
guided the house and from it ministered to Christ’s 
flock ; for the influence of children obedient to the 
faith ; for the open door of hospitality and the open 
hand of beneficence and brotherly help wherever 
the Ministers of Christ have dwelt among us, 








AN “EXPANSIVE” GIRL. 


Not Necessarily an Expensive One. 


A little Kansas girl is called an “‘expansion- 
ist’”’ because her clothes require “letting out”’ 
so often. She lives or on Grape-Nuts 
since recovering from a sick spell caused by 
too much groney food. 

Almost all ailments of children (and grown 
folks as well) are traceable to the wrong kind 
of food, and the surest cure is to quit old 
sort, the greasy, pasty, undercooked or over- 
done things, that ruin the stomach and bow- 


els. 

Put the children and adults on the perfectly 
cooked food Grape-Nuts. 

It is digested by the weakest stomach. Has 
the delicate sweet flavor of the Grape Sugar 
and surely and quickly rebuilds the body, 
brain and nerves. 


There’s a reason. 





We give thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


But specially upon this day of rejoicing, for the 
goodly building now set apart for the service of ‘the 
Church and the settled home of its ministry—a 
house of daily help beside the house of Sabbath 
praise and prayer, 


We give thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


And we beseech, O God of the covenant, to let 
thy blessing descend upon those who through their 
bounty have blessed thy church: let thy blessing be 
uponthem, , 


And upon their children and children’s children 
Srom this time forth and even forever more. 


(To be sung) 
Glory, glory, glory be to thee, O Lord. 


After words of greeting from President Hughes 
of Ripon College and others, the doors of the par- 
sonage were thrown open and nearly four hundred 
people joined in the subsequent housewarming. 

The house is colonial in style with wide veranda 
and hospitable central hall. There are ten living 
and sleeping rooms, with an opportunity for a large 
social room in the attic. The lower floor is finished 
in hard woods and nothing is wanting in equipment. 
The study in the rear of the central hall, with out- 
look on church and garden, is jally di 
ous and attractive. 

The parsonage will serve not only as the pastor’s 
home, but will be used often as a parish house. It 
will thus supplement the church building erected 
before the days of modern church work with the 
multiplied week-day meetings. 

It is the belief of the pastor that in many cases 
the best way to realize the ideals of the open church 
is through the open parsonage, definitely designed 
and dedicated to be “a house of daily help beside 
the house of Sabbath praise and prayer.” 

J 





H.C. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 


The new term began Aug. 19, with ten students. 
One is a Japanese from Sendai, a theological grad- 
uate and teacher of several years’ standing, who 
comes for special courses in seminary and univer- 
sity. Changes in the curriculum provide for Bible 
study and apologetics in Junior year, theology and 
homiletics in Middle year, history and pastoral the- 
ology in Senior year. The prescribed part of the 
curriculum is larger and is distributed throughout 
the three years. 

An important addition for the present year con- 
sists in two courses of twenty lectures each upon 
the psychology of religion, the first by Professor 
Starbuck of Stanford University, the second by Pro- 
fessor Stratton of the University of California. These 
will present fresh material specially useful to the 
minister. Dr. Bade, the newly elected professor 
of the Old Testament languages and literature, has 
entered upon his work, to the immediate gratifica- 
tion of his students. Much anticipated is the arrival 
of Dr. Laughlin about Oct. 1 to take the New Testa- 
ment chair. The department of theology vacated 
by Dr. Foster will not be filled this year. 

For the first time the University of California is 
giving a course in sociology suitable to students for 
the active ministry, the special topic this year being 
Methods of Modern Charities and Corrections. Sem- 
inary students are also taking university courses in 
the philosophies and religions of China and Japan 
and in ethics and civil polity. Cc. 8. N. 
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25,000 
Boxes 
Frec! 


Rheumatism Cured by 
a New Remedy That 
You May Try With- 
out Spending 
a Cent. 








On the theory “ that seeing is believing,” John A. 
Smith of Milwaukee wants everyone to try his rem- 
edy for the cure of rheumatism at his expense. 
For that reason he proposes to distribute 25,000 
free boxes among all persons sending him their ad- 
dress. Mr. Smith had suffered all the agony and 
torture from rheumatism, tried all the remedies 
known, and yet utterly failed to find relief. 

At times he was so helpless that he bad to take 
morphine and after considerable doctoring he gave 
upin despair. He began studying into the causes 
of rheumatism, and after much experimenting 
finally hit upon a combination of drugs which com- 
pletely cured him. The result was so beneficial to 
his entire system that he called his new found rem- 
edy “Gloria Tonic.” Those of his friends, relatives 
and neighbors suffering from rheumatism were next 
cured and Mr. Smith concluded to offer his remedy 
to the world. But he found the task a difficult one 
as nearly everybody had tried a hundred or more 
remedies and they couldn’s be made to believe that 
there was such a thing as a cure for rheumatism. 
But an old gentleman from Seguin, Texas, wrote 
him, saying if Mr. Smith would send him a sample 
he would try it, but as he had suffered forty-one 
years and wasted a fortune with doctors and adver- 
tised remedies, he wouldn’t buy anything more 
until he knew it was worth something. The sam- 
ple was sent, he purchased more, and the result 
was astonishing. He was completely cured. This 
gave Mr. Smith a new idea and ever since that 
time he has been sending out free sample boxes to 
all who apply. In Prosser, Neb., it cured a lady of 
67 who had suffered 52 years. In Fountain City, 
Wis., it cured Hon. Jacob Sexauer, a gentleman of 
70, who suffered for 33 years. In Perrysburg, 
Ohio, it cured a gentleman 70 years old. In Heron 
Lake, Minn., it cured Mrs. John Gehr, who had 
suffered for 30 years. Rev. C. Sund of Harrisville, 
Wis., tested this remarkable cure on two members 
of his congregation, one who had suffered 15 and 
the other 26 years; both were completely cured. 
In St. Louis, Mo, it cured Mr. F. Faerber of the 
Concordia Publ. House. In Vandalia, Ill., it cured 
Mrs. Mary E. Sayles, 78 years of age, who was so 
crippled that she could not dress herself. In Ben- 
nington, Vt., it cured an old man whom the best 
physicians of Worms and Frankfurt, Germany, 
called incurable. This old gentleman had walked 
for twenty years on crutches, both legs having been 


lame. He can now walk like a young man. Even 


prominent physicians had to admit that “ Gloria 
Tonic ”’ is a positive success, among them Dr. Quin- 
tero of the University of Venezuela, to whom it 
was recommended by the United States Consul. In 
thousands of other instances the result has been 
the same. It cured many cases which defied Hos- 
pitais, Drugs, Electricity and Medical Skill, among 
them persons over 75 years old. 

Mr. Smith will send a trial box, also his illus- 
trated book on rheumatism, absolutely free of 
charge to any reader of The Congregationalist, for 
he is anxious that everybody should profit by his 
good fortune. It is a remarkable remedy and there 
is no doubt but that it will cure any case of rheuma- 
tism, no matter how severe it may be. Mr. Smith’s 
address in full is: JOHN A. SMITH, 714 Ger- 
mania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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13 September 1902 
Open-Air Services 


Results in Colorado 


Last June the churches at Cope, Kirk, 
Claremont, Seibert, Flagler, Arriba and 
Bovina, small Home Missionary churches of 
the Colorado Eastern Association, joined in 
purchasing a new gospel tent, 40 x 52, for sum- 
mer work in Eastern Colorado. Rev. C.“W. 
Smith, assisted by his wife and Mrs. Brinker, 
evangelist, held a meeting, July 1-10, at Ar- 
riba, resulting in three conversions and a gra- 
cious quickening of members. July 15 they 
pitched the tent at Fondis, a new preaching 
station opened in May by Mr. Smith. The 
meeting closed July 30, having resulted in 
about forty-five conversions. A two weeks’ 
meeting followed at Ramah, another new 
preaching station, with fourteen conversions. 
Aug. 23, 24, state Superintendent Horace 
Sanderson assisted in organizing a Congre- 
gational church at Fondis, with sixty-two 
members. An organization at Ramah will 
probably be made in the near future. The 
tent was pitched at Thurnian, Aug. 30, for a 
two weeks’ meeting. Cc. W. 8. 


In Michigan 


A mile and a half from the village of Doug- 
las a summer resort has grown up. The 
cottagers are mostly Presbyterian and Con- 
gregationalist, Oak Park Presbyterians pre- 
dominating. In the early summer of 1900 
they started a Sunday school which has been 
quite successful, and the state superintendent 
proposed that they hold an open-air vesper 
service on the Sunday afternoons of July and 
August. The proposition met with ready re- 
sponse, and services have now been held for 
the third season. On pleasant Sundays the 
attendance is 75 to 100. On damp and threat- 
ening days they have met at a large cottage 
or boarding house. Only one Sunday has 
been too stormy for the service to be held. 
This year the unusual dampness caused delay 
in beginning, and they have been meeting on 
the veranda of a new cottage which will easily 
accommodate 100 people. 

The Congregationalist services have proved 
admirably adapted to the needs, except that 
the music is rather difficult for a shifting con- 
gregation with no choir. The Sunday school 
has a good supply of Gospel Hymns, which 
have been utilized in these services, as well 
as the readings in The Congregationalist 
services. The tirst season the people sat on 
the grass or brought chairs. Last year they 
bought seventy camp chairs and stools. They 
plan soon to havea floor and tent or roof as 
protection in stormy weather. 








AN OLD WAR. 
Pretty Near Time to Stop. 


Wouldn’t it make your friend mad to tell 
her she was in reality a drunkard, but many 
women are drunkards unconsciously from the 
use of coffee, which wrecks their nervous 
systems, and they seem unable to reform. 

A lady in Philadelphia, Pa., was very badly 
affected by coffee, causing her to have nervous 
prostreeene and she finally woke up to the 

act that she was in reality a coffee drunkard. 
Her doctor had told her that she must give up 
coffee, but she seemed unable to do it. 

One day she read an advertisement about 
Postum Food Coffee and thought she would 
give ita trial. She says: “Coffee had sucha 
strong hold on me that at first I did not make 
it all Postum, but added a tablespoonful of 
coffee. After a while I quit putting coffee in 
at all, and soon found I felt much better. Con- 
tinued use stopped my headaches and bilious- 
ness, and I soon noticed that my nervousness 
had evidently left me for good. Now I would 
not use anything else, and the smell of coffee 
makes me sick. 

Iam using ier Grape- Nuts also, and think 
of ndigeetion by eating nothing bat Crape 
of indigestion by ng nothing but Grape- 
Nuts and drinking Postum for two weeks and 
now I can eat solid food and feel no distress.” 
ie given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ic 
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The services have proved satisfactory and 
attractive not only to visitors, but to resi- 
dents, and especially to a few families in the 
neighborhood. They have also brought the 
resorters into fellowship and sympathy with 
the church in the near-by village. But the 
situation is exceptional in this respect, that 
the resort community is a religious one, 
nearly all the cottages being occupied by 
Christian families. E. W. M. 


In Springfield, IIL 


Tent meetings held for fifteen days in con- 
nection with Plymouth Church have resulted 
in the formation of a class for Christian nur- 
ture with about forty members from the Sun- 
day school. These itis hoped to welcome into 
the church a little later. The entire commu- 
nity has been awakened. 0. 





The Congregational Summer 
Bible College 


Ten days in the study of the Gospels and in 
deepening acquaintance with the Man of Naz 
areth is what the above caption came to mean 
to the 150 people who attended the class ses- 
sions at Lakeside, O., Aug. 20—Sept. 1. They 
were more intimately introduced to these 
spheres of value by Professors King and 
Bosworth of Oberlin. On all sides expres- 
sions of wonder were heard as to whether it 
would be possible to find two other men of 
equal power to reproduce the thought and aim 
of the gospel evangelists, and to make stand 
out in living, loving reality the person of 
Jesus the Christ. To those who have been 
over the work with them repeatedly it speaks 
each time with increasing freshness and force. 
Especially this time did it commend itself as 
an effective revival force free from hollow- 
ness. 

The financial and social success of the en- 
terprise was due to the unwearying industry, 
patience, thoughtfulness and cheerfulness of 
its originator, Rev. H. S. Wannamaker. As 
secretary and treasurer, working through 
Cleveland Conference and the state associa- 
tion, he made thorough preparation and gave 
perfect attention to details to the end—all for 
love of the work. 

Ten states and Canada and seven denomina- 
tions were represented; 130 season tickets 
were sold. The authorities at Lakeside were 
greatly pleased and their invitation to come 
again next year was accepted. Professor 
King’s lecture on Paychology’s Hints for Life 
was so enthusiastically received that he was 
persuaded by unanimous request to continue 
the subject in an hour taken from recreation. 
Professor Koswofth’s- sermon on The Per- 
sonal Consciousness of Jesus and Professor 
King’s on The Significance of Jesus Christ, 
and Learning to Live the Life of Love, were 
great messsges. A pleasant side feature was 
a geological trip to Kelleys Island and Mid- 
dlebass to see the glacial grooves under the 
leadership of Prof. G. F. Wright. He also 
gave his lecture on Geological Confirmations 
of the Flood. 

Rev. C. W. Hiatt was re-slected president 
and Rev. H. S. Wannamaker secretary and 
treasurer. A board of six managers and an- 
other of sixteen counselors were chosen. 
Professors King and Bosworth will again be 
instructors and the sessions will be Aug. 15— 
Sept. 1, five days longer than this year. Much 
will be made of athletics and entertainments, 
and there is other provision for attracting and 
gratifying a large constituency. E. 0. M. 





Thinking’s praying, very often, don’t you 
think so? ... What is it but praying when 
you try to bear up after losing all you cared 
to live for! And very good praying, too. 


There can be prayers without words just as 
well as songe, I suppose.— George Du Maurier. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not ad 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
impurities eg Ge poser in the stomach 

intestines carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion; it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: ‘“‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them. They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 










16,600 frs. 
National Prize at Paris 







A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 

thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 

Asem and Poorness of the Blood, 

923 rue brouct 
PARIS 


K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, ux J 


YOU CAN M4KE MONEY AT HOME 

I never made less than $900 a day selling Martha 
Baird’s Flavoring Creams, used to flavor and color Ice 
Creams, Custards, Pies, Dessert«, Cakes, [cings, Candies, 
etc. The Coloring is strictly Vegetable. They are made 




















from purest Concentrates and are true to the Fruite they 
represent. I sell from one to ten flavors at most every 
House, Hotel, Boarding House, Drug St re.etc. Witha 
little Cake Icing I demonstrate the mixing in less than a 
minute. Wherever introduced you gain a permanent 
customer. Bakers claim one pound of the Flavoring 
Creams goes as far as a gallon of Liquid Extract. Keeps 
perfectiy pure for years. This is not a powder, tut is in 
the form of a very thick cream. Any reader of this 
paper, out of employment, can make a little fortune 
selling these Creams. Send for particulars to Mrs. 
Martha Baird, Dept. 21, No. 107 Beatty Street, Pittsburg, 
Pa, She started me in business and will do the same 
for you. E. A. C. 


B EEC H E R’ oe works 
secs a BOOKS 
poston The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


































NOW READY 


The New Hymnal 


For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 


PILGRIM SONGS 


























Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
gems never before published, together with the choicest 
of the old favorites. ’ 

Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 
taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 
books. made for the use of young people. 

No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 
learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 


Sample at the hundred rate plus 5 cts. postage. 


$35.00 per hundred, net 
25.00 6é 6é 66 


cloth binding 
board cover 
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A Farm for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will take you there any 
day in September or October for only $33 
from Chicago or $25 from Kansas City. 


Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, 
quickest, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, 
August, September, October. 
Exceptional opportunities for home-seek- 
ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley, 
California. Money-making investments. - 
Write to Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. 
R’y, Chicago, for California land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 






















| For Readers of 


To appear in The Congregationalist 


GLENGARRY SKETCHES 





‘The Congregationalist 
| —— : 
This new and delightful 
series of sketches will | 
commence in next 


week’s number of 
The Congregationalist 


Tell Your Neighbor 














Send addresses of 
your friends for 
sample copies : : 





REV. CHARLES W. GORDON 
* Ralph Connor” 


By RALPH CONNOR | 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky 
Pilot, The Man from 
Glengarry, etc. 


Soctial Offer 
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The Congregationalist | 
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